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PREFACE. 


Tue kindly reception which has been accorded tothis work 
by musicians as wellas byamateurs since it made its first 
appearance in the columns of THE Srrap, has encouraged 
the author to allow it to present itself in book form 
after a very careful revision, and after consultation 
with some of the greatest masters of the instrument. 

To avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the 
object of this book, let it be said once more that it is 
not intended as a ‘“‘tutor” but merely as a handbook 
for the student to freshen up his memory whenever he 
has forgotten some part or other of his master’s precepts. 

It has also been essayed in these pages to give a fuller 
and clearer explanation of the movements of the hands 
and arms, and the sundry ways of bowing which seldom 
find a systematic and never an exhaustive treatment in 
violoncello tutors. This is particularly the case with 
regard to the Spiccato, the Staccato, and the Détaché, 
about which most amateurs have only very hazy notions. 
Also the chapter of embellishments has been treated 
more fully than is usually the case, and a thorough and 
carefully constructed table of Harmonics has been 
added in which also the fifteenth harmonic in the middle 
part of the string (above the C on the A string) has been 
included. This harmonic, although very useful, is not to 
be met with in any of the existing tables to the best of 
the writer’s knowledge. As the present little book is 
the first of its kind it may, and will, no doubt be im- 
proved upcn, although great care has been taken in its 
compilation. Any suggestions in that direction will be 
gratefully received, and shall find a place in the next 
edition if approved of. 

May the book in its present form increase the 
already considerable number of friends which it has 
gained through its appearance in THE Strap, and may 
it prove a useful companion to all of them. 


E. VAN DER STRAETEN. 
London, January, 1898. 


‘Tue author has submitted the contents of this work, 
before publication in the present form, to SIGNOR- 
ALFRED PIATTI and HERR DAVID POPPER, 
and has received the following most gratifying replies :— 


[Copy.] 


DEAR Sir,—I received the book you kindly sent me on THE 
‘TECHNICS OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING, which I found excellent, 
particularly for beginners, which naturally was your scope. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cadenabbia, Lake of Como, ALFRED PIATTI. — 
March 9th, 1898. 4 


[Copy]. 


HonourRED SIR AND FRIEND,—In sending me your book on THE. 
“TECHNICS OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING you have given me areal and 
true pleasure. I know of no work, tutors and studies not excepted, : 
-which presents so much valuable material, so much that is absolutely | 
to the point, avoiding—I might say, on principle—all that is super- | 
fluous and dispensable. Every earnest thinking violoncello student 
‘will in future make your book his own and thereby receive hints: 
which will further and complete the instructions of his master. | 

I congratulate you and ourselves most heartily on the new 
violoncello book. With kind regards 

Yours most sincerely, 


Budapest, DAVID POPPER. 
February 22nd, 1898. 


THE TECHNICS OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING. 


CHAP PERS. I. 
Primary Conditions for a Wioloncellist. 


QUICK and susceptible ear is a conditio sine qua 
non, which, of course, applies equally to all who 
are desirous of entering the service of Apollo, no 

matter what their particular line may be. 

Normally formed limbs are of the greatest importance, 
as the mormal form as the most perfect, ensures also the 
most perfect performance ofall theirfunctions. Muscular 
strength and flexibility of joints can then: be easily 
acquired. . 

Great length of the hand and fingers is less important 
than a well proportioned relative length as well as 
shortness and looseness of their webs, and the ligaments 
across the knuckles, so as to ensure a good stretch. 

The action of all the joints of the arms and fingers 
must necessarily be perfectly free, and the student must 
constantly try to strengthen his muscles, particularly 
those that move the fingers of the left hand, and those 
_ that move the right arm and wrist. 

A natural predisposition in that direction is an 
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endowment of nature which gives great advantages to 
its owner, although those who possess these qualities in 
a lesser degree can overcome much, if not. all, by 
earnest study, and power of will. 

There is, however, one qualification to industry in 
order to ensure its ultimate success: it must be thoughtful. 
Thoughtful work is fruitful work. 

The brain, as well as the fingers, must take its share 
in the practice of an instrument. The art of violoncello: 
playing, like every other art, is a very difficult one, and 
the way to mastery is toilsome. 

Unless you are prepared to devote a good deal of 
energy and a fair amount of time to the pursuit of its 
study, do not begin. 

Pupils have come to me, seeking instruction, with the 
remark: I do not want to go into all detail, and I do 
not aspire to become a great executant; but I want to 
learn just enough to play the bass part in some easy 
trio or quartet. 

That is, of course, an incongruity, which is bound to: 

lead to disappointment. 
( Anyone who tries to play the violoncello, and proceeds. 
in any other than the legitimate, systematic way, will 
soon find that he cannot do anything, will become dis- 
heartened and abandon the instrument in disgust. Only 
he who slowly, yet steadily, climbs the steep and stony 
pass, will reach the summit. 

Some are gifted by nature with special aptitude for 
acquiring technical skill. Everything that others have 
to acquire by dint of dogged labour, seems to come to: 
them instinctively. Talents of this kind stand in great 
danger of running to seed unless they curb the over 
rapid flight of ambition, proceed steadily and gradually, 
and strictly control their studies. 

The brain and the fingers stand in the same relation- 
ship to each other as a general stands to his army. 
Unless the former is an able commander, the troops will 
struggle in vain for victory. They will battle on, fighting 
against all sorts of obstacles and difficulties, without 
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any perceptible result ; while those who stand under the 
command of a clear headed leader will advance steadily 
and victoriously. 

This simile may be pursued still further. As the best 
general can do nothing with undrilled soldiers, so will 
the brain be unable to enforce its dictates upon un- 
practised joints. | 

Technic depends on nimbleness or flexibility of 
limb. It stands in closest relationship to athletic 
achievements, and must therefore be acquired in pre- 
cisely the same manner, 1.¢., by gymnastic exercise, 
patient practice and careful training. And in these you | 
must always proceed with deliberation. | Be sure you | 
are absolutely conscious of the way in which you do a | 
thing, what muscles you call into play, how you place 
your fingers, hold your bow, etc., etc. / The thoughtless 
student may doa thing right, but he cannot with certainty 
repeat it, because he does not know how he did it; the 
thoughtful student, who is conscious of the way in 
which he arrived at a certain result, can proceed in that 
same way again and again, and always arrive exactly 
at the same result. 

Consciousness of purpose will fix on the memory the 
exact action of each joint, which it has to perform for a 
certain purpose, and thus it will assist not, only in 
facilitating the reproduction of that same effect but also 
in playing by heart. After practising a piece carefully, 
the mechanical action of the fingers will, by sheer force 
of habit, act as a prompter to the memory, in case the 
latter should have forgotten the actual notes of any 
particular passage. This is the result of accustoming 
our fingers to run mechanically their wonted course, 
while our mind is occupied with reflecting on the musical 
matter itself. And here let me add that teachers make 
a great mistake when they forbid their pupils to play by 
heart. 

As the fingers should be trained to perform certain 
tasks when young and nimble, so should the memory be 
strengthened by practise during those early years when 

B2 
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the mind is more flexible, and receives impressions 
readily and more lasting than in later years. 

Playing by heart should of course not be exercised 
before an audience unless the student is absolutely sure 
of his piece; otherwise it will lead to negligence and 
incorrectness. It should be proceded with in the same 
systematic way as technical studies. Let the pupil be 
sure of the meaning of his piece, its construction and 
principal points of modulation. These. he must keep in 
mind as land-marks when he tries to remember the 
piece. Never trouble at first about matters of detail. 

Play on! even if part of it should be wrong, and 
when you have remembered the outline and principal 
points of modulation, you can advance one step further, 
and control the correctness of all your passages. 

When engaged in purely mechanical exercise, for the 
purpose of obtaining strength and suppleness of joints 
and muscles, never resort to artificial means. 

Schumann in his ‘Advice toi young musicians’’ 
(Musikalische Haus und Lebensregeln) says: ‘So- 
called ‘mute keyboards’ have been invented. Try 
them for a while, and you will soon findgout that they 
are worthless. The dumb cannot teach *you to speak.” 

The same applies to dumb violins, dumb violoncellos 
and all similar contrivances. A dumb violoncello does 
not produce a sound that will tell you whether you bow 
right or wrong, nor whether your intonation is perfectly 
correct. 

The so-called technicons only apply to the left hand, 
and you run the risk of overstraining your muscles, with 
the result that permanent weakness or even lameness 
will be the consequence. 

Schumann spoke from experience: hetried tostrengthen 
the use of the third finger of his right hand by tying it to 
a string, the other end of which was attached to a spring, 
fixed on the ceiling just over the keyboard of his piano, 
so that he was obliged to use more power in pressing the 
finger down on the keys. The result was an unnatural 
expansion of one of its muscles which caused the finger 
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to snap back whenever he wanted to press it down, and 
compelled him to abandon his intended career as a 
virtuoso. These remarks do not apply to simple hand 
gymnastics, which assist greatly in strengthening the 
muscles and thereby enhance technic in all its branches. 
A moderate amount of athletic exercise is also to be 
strongly recommended. As it would lead too far here 
to go into particulars on this point, the reader may be 
referred to Ridley Prentice’s ‘‘ Hand Gymnastics.”’ 

Overwork at the instrument will produce the same 
fatal result as those mechanical contrivances, and must 
therefore be carefully avoided. 

While practising observe and control all the actions 
of your fingers, the position of the left hand, as also of 
the right hand holding the bow, the right arm, and the 
position of the body. 

When you feel tired from practising, stop playing for 
a while. Turn to theoretical studies, which should 
always go hand in hand with the study of any musical 
instrument; and do not resume practising until you feel 
rested. Mental fatigue should be equally avoided; the 
mind when tired will lose its faculty of controlling the 
actions of the limbs; and the result of continuing to 
practise under these conditions would be a careless 
technic, and impure intonation. 

| Three to four hours are the maximum of time that 
ae be devoted daily to practising, and this is quite 
sufficient to acquire even the higher degrees of technic, 
provided the student makes proper use of his time. 
The instructions and criticisms of his teacher he should 
carefully remember, and recall to mind when practising. 
It is advisable, therefore, that immediately after receiv- 
ing a lesson, the pupil should devote a short time to the 
summing up of all that has been done and said during 
that lesson, and try over again any technicalities with 
regard to bowing or fingering which he has just learned 
in order to fix them upon his memory. | 

If the student be strict with himself, and carefully and 
conscientiously follow the advice of his master, he will 
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ensure progress ; especially if he find out the reason why 
he should do a thing one way and not another, although 
in some instances he will have to accept statements on 
the authority of his teacher, as experience alone will 
prove them to be correct. 

This applies particularly to the advice of progressing 
steadily step by step. Never attempt to rush over one 
difficulty in order to get on tothe next. Only when the 
former has been fully mastered should you proceed, or 
else your playing will resemble a picture whose outlines 
are blurred beyond recognition. 

To follow the advice of a teacher with success, it is, 
of course, necessary that he be a man of ability and 
experience, and this leads me to say a few words on the © 
important question of 


WuHom TO CHOSE FOR A TEACHER. 


Many people labour under the illusion that any teacher 
is good enough for the beginner, and that a superior 
teacher may be chosen when the pupil has overcome 
the elementary difficulties, and has shown that he or 
she likes the instrument, and will continue its study. 
Now this is erroneous from more than one point of 
view. 

In the first instance no one should attempt to study 
the violoncello unless he has a decided predilection for 
that instrument. The difficulties of its technic are so 
great that unless strengthened by love and enthusiasm, 
the pupil’s interest will soon slacken. Secondly, as 
there is no season that requires more tender nursing 
than infancy, so do also the early years of musical 
training require the most careful guidance of an ex- 
perienced hand. Bad habits that have been contracted 
in early musical training are almost as difficult to 
eradicate in after life, as those that have grown up ina 
child by neglect of its early education. And it requires 
not only a man who understands his instrument well, 
but one who also possesses experience and patience in 
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teaching ; qualities much needed when imparting his 
knowledge to beginners. Great virtuosos are naturally 
not inclined to undergo this drudgery, and will sometimes 
pre-suppose knowledge or ability on the part of the 
pupil, which he does not possess. To derive the full 
benefit from the example of a great master the student 
should have reached the verge of mastery himself, so 
that he can observe with a critical eye, and imitate that 
which he sees. 

Vaslin relates in the preface to his excellent work, 
“Tart du Violoncelle,” that, taking Baudiot’s style of 
violin playing for his model, he arrived by close observa- 
tion and imitation at the results which he has laid down 
in the above mentioned work. 

The importance of possessing a sensitive ear has 
already been dwelt upon. Some people possess the gift 
from nature of discerning the very finest gradations of 
pitch; while in others, though not present to the same 
‘degree, it is capable of development. In both cases the 
ear Should be guided and trained by the study of singing, 
which should be commenced at a very early age. 

If nature endows a child with a beautiful voice, it 
‘should, of course, be looked upon as one of its most 
priceless gifts, and should be treasured and nursed 
accordingly. But even if the voice is not of a character 
to call up visions-of future greatness, it should be culti- 
vated, to wake up™the sounds that slumber in our 
soul, and to train the sensitiveness and quickness of 
our ear. 

The printed sign of a note should, through the medium 
of the eye, effect a mental reproduction of the sound 
which it represents, and thus enable us to produce that 
‘sound actually by means of the vocal organs. 

The practice of singing will therefore have the effect 
that we learn exactly how a note should sound, as soon 
as we see its written or printed sign. In trying to play 
it on the violoncello, without stopping the string exactly 
in the right place, we shall find the sound emanating 
from the instrument to differ from the mental effect 
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which that note produced; and by investigating the 
nature and extent of that difference, we shall discover 
the secret of pure and correct intonation. It is there- 
fore strongly to be recommended that pupils should sing 
their exercises before trying to play them, as long as. 
their fingers are not sure of stopping the notes correctly 
on the strings of an instrument. 
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GHAP EER. ALL: 
The Fnstrument and its Hecessories. 


I.—CHOICE OF AN INSTRUMENT. 


HEN people imagine that any instrument will 
be good enough for the beginner, they commit 
the sameerror as when they consider any teacher 

good enough to impart elementary knowledge. Not 
even the greatest artist can draw a good tone from an 
absolutely bad instrument, and the tone produced by an 
unpractised hand, will dishearten the beginner, parti- 
cularly if after some months of struggle he finds it to be 
as unsympathetic as ever. 

Happy, of course, is the pupil who can start his 
practice on a very fine old instrument, but in any 
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case care should be taken to select one of good and 
sound quality from which, at least, a fair tone can be 
produced. 

- It will stimulate the zest of the young student if he 
finds that the tone emanating from his instrument is 
agreeable to listen to, just as the reverse effect will 
result from the former case. 

Choosing a good instrument does not mean that one 
need pay a large sum for it. Good instruments are 
procurable at a moderate price, but someone who pos- 
sesses technical knowledge should be consulted when 
purchasing. The lowest average price of a fair instru- 
ment for beginners is from about £5 to £10. 


ij fae. Bow, 


The same that has been said about the quality of the 
instrument applies also to the bow. The latter should 
be well balanced, elastic, and always well haired. If it 
possesses no spring, or is too heavy at one end or the 
other, it willimpede the progress of the student. A bow 
which will satisfactorily answer the requirements of the 
‘beginner is obtainable for about £1 Is. 

The next things to which attention should be given 
are: 


LEbe—THE STrings. 


The best strings are those made in Italy, and although 
their price is higher than that of strings made elsewhere, 
they will prove more satisfactory with regard to quality 
of tone and durability. The next best are German 
strings, which possess particularly the latter quality in a 
marked degree. 

The string must be spun evenly from end to end as 
otherwise it will not vibrate evenly and accurately, and 
thus give impure fifths. 

To try this, press one finger straight across two ad- 
joining strings, in any part of the fingerboard, and they 
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must, when sounded, give perfect fifth, provided the 
instrument was properly tuned in the first instance. 

If you will test a string as to its purity and evenness, 
hold it at both ends between thumb and forefinger of 
each hand; stretch it out, and set it vibrating with one 
of the fingers. Ifit then appears only double it will be 
found true. If, however, it shows a third line, either 
throughout its whole length, or any part of it, the string 
is false. 

Keep your strings always clean. A piece of flannel 
with a little vaseline or sweet oil will remove the dirt 
quite easily from the gut strings, while spirits of wine, 
methylated spirits, or Eau de Cologne (which is more 
pleasant to use, as the former has an objectionable smell) 
will best clean the spun strings. 

Care must be taken that the oil or vaseline does not 
touch the part between the fingerboard and the bridge, 
where the bow touches the string, as it would prevent 
the latter from biting. ‘This part of the strings should 
from time to time be cleaned with spirits of wine, 
methylated spirits or Eau de Cologne. One must 
however be careful not to let a drop of spirits fall on 
the table, as it will affect the varnish. The body of 
the instrument should be kept clean from dust and 
rosin by means of an old silk handkerchief or piece of 
flannel. : 

The following, are the principal dimensions of the 
violoncello taken from a celebrated Strad: 


Height of instrument from A to C e ie <r 48 inches 
Ke body ers to (3 au a Pa 2904 ., 
‘Width ofupper table ,, MtoN “n ie ba ¥34y, 5; 
 widdle’’,, ota LPO AS ae i ey 9 ¥ 
ee lower, ,, FO MN a ig fe - pie 17k: ,, 
fe bouts ese tone. We i¢ bs? Ce <5, 
fa Tid eee JEL. °F + on 5 Fe 
‘Length of upper table to 
foot of bridge B-to L _ = tp 154 
Length of fingerboard ~ 
(exl. nut) Ito K a = 23 inches 


Length of F holes ttre a ri ay er 


1 Ve die FARTS OF 
THE .VIOLONCELLO. 


SRA Keasneca 


= ~Sa fS. 


os 


scroll 
pegs 
pegbox 
neck 
fingerboard 
nut 

ribs . 
soundhole 
table 
bridge 
tail piece 
tail pin 
pes 
corners 


FiG. I. 


V.—DIMENSIONS 
OF THE VIOIONCELLO. 


Fic. 2. 
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THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE Bow. 


HiGk 3. 
a the stick 
b the point 
c the nut 
a the screw 
e the hair 
i the lapping 


The aack anal be perfectly 
straight, elastic, and possessa good 
deal of spring. Tt must also be well 
balanced throughout or it will im- 
pede the bowing, especially the 
skipping from lower to higher 
strings, or. vice versa. The pupil 
should always ask the advice of a 
connoisseur when purchasing. 

The lapping (f) of the bow is 
made of silver wire or leather. 
The latter is preferable as it does 
neither tarnish nor unravel. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE Bow. 


Fic. 4. 
Length of bwA—B .. “we Op ime 
aa hair E bs wer, or 
Br nut C—D .. he Dave 
Width of nut D—F .. 7 $5, 
Weight of bow:.. Fs . < ChrOre2 


These are measures and weight 
taken from a bow by Mr. Jas. 
Tubbs,of Wardour Street, London, 
whose bows are justly considered 
as some of the best in existence. 

The lapping of the bowis usually 
of silver wire, but leather is pre- 
ferable as it wears better. With regard to bridges. 
some innovations have been made in constructing three | 
and four-footed bridges which are supposed to give more’ | 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 
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tone to the middle strings than the ordinary two-footed . 
bridge. 

But the time has hardly come to give a decisive 
opinion on the subject. They may improve some, but 
the effect is not the same on all instruments. 


4, 


Y 
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CET AP are eel ae 


Che holding of the Violoncello. 


(“ELECT a chair according to your height, so that 
when you sit, your feet placed firmly on the floor, 
your legs are in a natural and comfortable 

position (Fig. 5). 

Sit on the edge of the chair, perfectly straight, though 
unconstrained. 

Pull out the peg, which runs through the tail pin, so 
far, that when you place the instrument between your 


‘ knees in a slanting position, the lower edge of the left 


indenture touches the inner part of the left knee joint, 
while the calf of the right leg touches the lower rim of 
the table. The knees or legs should touch the violon- 
cello as little as possible, as they interfere with the free 
vibration of the wood and thus deafen the tone, and 
reduce the power of the instrument. Put the left foot 
a little forward, while the right foot is placed back, and 
the right knee bent inward and lowered so far as to 
allow the bow to pass over it without touching the leg. 
€ The upper rim of the back, on the right side from the 
neck, must rest against the middle of the chest, the instru- 
ment slanting forward, and also a little sideways from left 
to right, so that the pegs of the C and G strings stand 
about two or two-and-a-half inches distant from the left 
ear. ) The fingerboard is thus turned inward so that the 
A and D strings appear side by side throughout their 
whole length. 
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Fiac. 5. 


The use of the peg is now generally adopted, and 
offers the double advantage of steadying the instrument 
and strengthening its tone by an additional amount of 
resonance, resulting from the communication established 
by it between the body of the violoncello and the floor. 

If the peg be of steel, as is now generally the case, it 
will prove even a stronger medium than a peg made of 
wood, metal being a better conductor of the vibrations 
of sound. 

A wire fixed to the soundboard of a piano will 
communicate sound quite distinctly from one room to 
another; in the telephone it fulfils a similar function. 

| : e 


VU 
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Formerly the violoncello was held in the following 
manner. The legs were extended with the feet turned 
outwards, and the instrument held so that the lower 
edge of the table pressed against the right calf, and the 
lower edge of the back against the left calf. This 
manner, which is still practised in isolated cases, has 
the disadvantage of giving the instrument a rather 
upright position, rendering it somewhat stiff, and 
necessitating the covering, by the legs, of a greater part 
of the ribs, which prevents the free emission of sound. 

Ladies hold the violoncello in different ways. Some 
place the instrument in the ordinary way between the 
knees, and this manner has the decided advantage of 
bringing the instrument under more complete control 
than the following two methods, which are more 
graceful, and therefore more frequently followed. 

The first and best is to turn both legs to the left, 
bending the right knee and placing it under the left one. 
The left edge of the back should rest against the left knee, 
and theinstrument against the chest, in a slanting position. 

The second is, to rest the right knee on a cushion or 
stool concealed by the back of the instrument, the latter 
leaning against the left knee. 

Some ladies cross the right leg over the left, and rest 
the instrument against the right leg. This is, however, 
not to be recommended as it necessitates a forced and 
unnatural position of the whole body in handling the 
instrument. ‘ 


_ Tue Howpine oF THE Bow. 


Fia. 6. 


f Turn your right thumb inward, holding it out straight, 
and place it against the bow-stick just in front of the 


Sas 


} 
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nut, at the root of the nail (Fig. 6), \do that the point 
of the thumb touches the end of the nut itself, at the 
' lower edge of the stick (Fig. 7, 1). 

Then place the second and third fingers opposite, the 
second finger touching the hair of the bow next to the 
nut with its first joint, while the same joint of the third 
finger rests against the silver mount, which holds the 
hair. 


3. Ss 
Bae 
Weare e net G 

Pig aa: 


Section of Bow across the stick close to the nut. 


The thumb with the second and the third fingers 
must hold the bow so that when the arm is stretched 
out, and the hand hangs loosely downward from the 
wrist, the hair should be in a horizontal position. The 
top of the stick (Fig 7, 3-4) must just touch the middle 
joint, so that, when you raise your hand to a level with 
your arm, you can do so without turning the bow stick, 
by bending the fingers over it in their middle joint. 

Now bring the wrist slightly forward from right to left, 
so that the relative position of hand and bow are about 

hand 
thus: ‘“* nut and place your first finger on the 
bow 


bow-stick, at a little distance from the second finger, bend- 
ing it forward so that it holds the bow stick at 6 (Fig. 7) 
in the first joint: then place the fourth finger at a 
little distance from the third, so that its point touches 
nearly the end of the nut. The bow stick is thus held 
between the thumb and the two middle fingers like the 
beam of a balance, while the first and fourth fingers act 
like weights in the respective scales. 
C2 
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Ist 2nGiAs- ard. 4th finger 


Fic. 8. 


Showing exactly where the fingers and thumb should hold the bow 


FIG. 9. 


Figures 9 and ro, showing the position of the fingers and thumb 
on the bow stick. 
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HIG wato: 


The first finger presses the bow on to the strings, and 
receives additional power by turning the hand from 
right to left from the elbow joint, while the opposite 
movement, accompanied by a pressure of the fourth 
finger, will lift the bow up from the string. 

These two movements, modified and supplemented 
by a change of distance between the bow and the bridge, 
will give all gradations of tone from fortissimo to 
pianissimo. 

Care must be taken not to bend the thumb when 
giving greater pressure on the bow. The thumb must 
always be perfectly straight as otherwise it will lose its 
power to hold the bow firmly against thetwo middle fingers. 

There are two faults in the position of the right thumb 
against which the beginner should particularly guard. 
One is, to place the thumb flat against the bow-stick 
instead of sideways, as above described, and the other 
to let it slip under the stick when bowing. The first 
prevents a free action of the wrist and the second 
prevents the hand from exercising proper control over 
the bow. 
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It is not my intention to explain here all obsolete or 
faulty ways of holding the bow. The discussion of the 
former belong rather to the history of the instrument, 
while the latter are legion, they must be corrected in 
each particular instance by a competent master. 

Suffice it to add, that the rules for holding the bow as 
given above, have been proved to be the best; also that 
any other are faulty and will bring their own punish- 


ment in their train. It is advisable to study in front of 


a dressing or cheval glass. 

This is to be recommended for two reasons. Firstly, 
to watch the movements of the hands and arms, and, 
secondly to watch the attitude of the whole body very 
carefully ; it is of great importance how the player im- 
presses his audience by his personal appearance. A 
player whose attitude or mode of playing is awkward, or 
who even goes so far as to make grimaces or give visible 
signs of exertion, will always prejudice the audience 
against himself. There are a great many excellent 
players who do not take the rank they deserve merely 
on that account. 

All affectation has to be avoided just as carefully. 
Affected movements are apt to interfere with those that 


are necessary, and to render the player an object of 


ridicule. 
THE TUNING OF THE VIOLONCELLO. 


In tuning the violoncello one begins with the first, 
or A string. In the orchestra, the pitch for this note is 
given by clarinets or oboes. When tuning from the 
pianoforte it is customary to tune from the D minor 
chord of the middle octave. The reason for this has to 
my knowledge never been properly explained, but it has 
an acoustic basis. 

The piano is tuned according to the tempered scale 
which involves the equalisation of the semitones, and its 
intervals, on that account, differ slightly from the 
acoustic intervals. If therefore the A string of the 


violoncello is tuned only after the middle A of the piano- 
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forte, it will sound again slightly out of tune when 
sounded against the D minor chord, as its aliquot tones 
will not harmonise with the tempered notes of the piano 
chord. 

The A string will then have to be tempered to this 
chord, and thus we obtain a better harmonic result. I 
find it still better to use the A major chord alternately 
with the one of D minor, asit givestwo principal harmonics 
(aliquot tones) of the A string, viz., E and C sharp, 
which on account of their being slightly out of tune on 
the pianoforte, will require a still further modification in 
the tuning of the violoncello string. 

Then you proceed to tune the fifths between the strings 
of your instrument (viz.. A—D; D—G; G—C), without 
the assistance of the pianoforte, as the fifths of the latter 
are not absolutely true on account of the temperament. 

In thus tuning your fifth watch for the appearance of 
the harmonics or aliquot tones (octave, thirteenth, etc.), 
which give it a peculiarly rich and full sound producing 
an almost chordal effect. These harmonics will only 
appear when the fifths are absolutely perfect, and there- 
fore prove that the instrument is in tune, while their 
absence proves the contrary. Long bows and a fair 
amount of pressure should be employed in tuning, so 
that the notes will sound like this: 


—_—g——-@® -—,— — —_— 
Soe fe 0 =| 
Se Re oe 


are apt to deceive the ear. 
After these preliminary remarks we shall now enter 
upon the investigation of our subject proper. 
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THE ART OF BOWING. 


Sntroductory Remarks. 


S this work is not destined to serve as a ‘‘ Tutor” for 

the violoncello, but merely as a work of reference, 

a handbook for teachers and students of the instru- 

ment, it will be better to separate the technic of the left 

hand from that of the bow, or right hand andarm. Aswe 

must first learn how to produce a note on the violoncello 

before we can learn to playa scale, I will treat of the 

art of bowing before entering on the technic of the left 
hand. 

Unfortunately the former receives but scant considera- 
tion from the majority of existing Violoncello Tutors, 
and even from the greater number of teachers. Yet the 
noblest and principal functions devolve upon the bow, 
viz., beauty and power of tone and expression. 

Many teachers content themselves with rudimentary 
hints as to bowing, leaving the rest to the sagacity (?) 
and observation of the pupil, and merely telling him that 
he will learn certain details in course of time, by imitating 
good players; but that it is impossible to exactly explain 
how it is done. That is, however, quite erroneous; no 
movement, however small it may appear, should escape 
thorough investigation, or pass without explanation on 
the part of the teacher. 
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The advanced student will learn and benefit by close 
observation ; the beginner will utterly fail if he attempts 
to learn in that way. He lacks sufficient knowledge to 
discern between right and wrong, and will not even 
detect that which is essential. The difficulties which 
the art of bowing offers are greater than those which 
the student will encounter in the study of the technic 
of the left hand. 

All physiologists are aware of the sympathy which 
exists between the movements of the various muscles of 
the arms, hands and fingers, and which always induces 
the one to follow the movements of the other. To over- 
come this natural tendency is far more difficult than 
would at first appear. It is already proved in the 
childish game of describing a circle with one hand, 
while the other moves up and down in a straight line. 
This apparently simple problem presents to many people 
an almost insurmountable difficulty. 

_ Only by long and arduous study can we obtain that 

independence of all the muscles and limbs which ensures 
ease and elegance, or places that reciprocal influence of 
movements under such perfect control that it can even 
be made to serve in producing a crisper accentuation 
and finer shading of the notes. Yet everything in the 
way of technic can be acquired by dint of practice. 

It is quite a mistake to imagine that certain kinds of 
bowing can only be effected by those who are endowed 
by nature with special aptitude. The staccato, arpeggio, 
spring-bow, etc., as well as beauty of tone, can all be 
acquired by study. 

Baillot says, ‘‘ True talent is to know how to study.” 

Beginners often make the mistake of confounding 
speed and technic. Jhe quantity of notes played per 
minute does not constitute perfection of technic, unless 
the quality has received equal consideration. 

Do not imagine either that speed depends upon 
talent ; it is simply the outcome of repetition—observant 
repetition of notes. I may remind the pupil that playing 
is not always studying. 
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In trying to find the right attitude of the body, the 
proper way of holding the instrument and the bow, 
remember that all positions of the player should be 
natural, unconstrained; the reverse involves stiffness 
and awkwardness of joint and limb. 

Holding the violoncello and the bow as described 
above, let the right upper arm hang down loosely and 
straight from the shoulder, and the forearm stand forward, 
and almost at a right angle to the former. The right 
hand holding the bow should hang loosely from the 
wrist. 

Before beginning to play, screw up your bow, but not 
too tightly, as otherwise it will lose its elasticity, and the 
tone, thus deprived of all suppleness, would become flat 
and colourless. The elasticity of the bow must be 
analogous to, and in accordance with, that of the string, 
as on the reciprocal action of these two bodies depend 
the solution of the whole secret of sonority and beauty 
of tone. 

The bow should not merely vest on the string and be 
guided by the right hand; but the latter must hold the 
bow well suspended, so that while the fingers clasp 
it tightly it may produce all gradations of pressure, from 
the slightest to the strongest, and that you can arrest 
the bow at any moment without changing the degree of 
pressure used for the stroke. 


Ci2Ced ROLY. 


Che Elementary Principles of the Stroke. 


OLD your instrument and bow as previously 
described and shown in Fig. 5. 

Place the bow on the G string, close to the 
nut, the hair resting flat on the string. In order to do 
this the upper arm, which in its elementary position has 
to hang down straight from the shoulder by the side of 
the body, must be brought a little forward, so that the 
back of the elbow joint stands about three to four inches 
in front of the lower rib, just at the right side. 

The bow should touch the string about an inch and a 
half above the bridge and stand quite parallel toit. The . 
wrist at this point projects a little as shown in Fig. 5, 
but the beginner should guard against forcing it out 
too much. See that it just describes a curve from the 
forearm down to the tip of the fingers. 

This being the most perfect and pleasing line from an 
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artistic point of view, is also the most natural and un- 
constrained, In fact all thoroughly natural attitudes are 
always the most pleasing to the eye, and those best adapted 
to ensure elasticity and agility in movements of all kinds. 

Place the hair firmly on the string by a pressure of 
the first finger as described above, but not so much that 
the bow stick touches the string, then pull the bow slowly 
across from nut to point. In doing this, see that the 
bow travel in its own direction, parallel to the bridge, 
and without changing its position or distance from it. 

The movement of the bow from nut to point is called 
down bow, that from point to nut, up bow. 

Do not trouble at first about the quality of your tone. 
The novice, fearing a miss-tone, will by his nervous 
hesitancy produce the very evil he is trying to avoid. 
The best remedy is to continue in your practice, strictly 
observing the given rules, without being too nervous 
about a casual failure of the note produced, which, with a 
firm grip of the bow, and a proper position and movement 
of the wrist and arm, will soon be found to improve. 

There are three moments in each stroke of the bow 
which determine its proper direction as well as that of 
the right hand and’arm; these are: the nut, the middle, 
and the point. At the beginning of the down stroke the 
bow rests on the hair right at the nut; the upper arm 
hangs down by the side of the body, the forearm and 
right hand standing as shown in Fig. 5. In pulling the 
bow, the upper arm moving away very slightly from the 
body, just enough to enable the forearm to proceed, we 
find, at the middle of the bow, a point at which we 
cannot go any further without some change in the 
position of the arm. The position of arm and bow at 
this point is shown in Fig. 11. 

If the forearm proceeds any farther in exactly the 
same direction as before, we must either push out the 
elbow, or raise the shoulder, or do both simultaneously ; 
and all these movements are awkward, and impede an 
easy and free up and down movement of the bow. It 
will therefore be necessary to find another movement, 
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which will enable us to avoid this, and we shall find it 
in a slight twist of the forearm in the elbow joint from — 
left to right which will bring the elbow slightly inward. 
This will allow the forearm to proceed to the end of 
the stroke without altering the relative position of bow 
- arm and bow. It is the opposite movement, viz., a turn 
. of the forearm from right to left which, applied stronger, 
with a firm wrist, and an additional pressure from the 
first finger, will augment the tone. 


Fic 17, 


While the bow proceeds from nut to point, or vice 
versa, the wrist must be constantly and gradually alter- 
ing its relative position to the forearm. 
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At the commencement of the down bow the wrist 
stands slightly outward as shown in Fig. 5. When the 
bow proceeds towards the point, the hand is gradually 
raised a little, while the wrist* sinks in equal proportion 
and the fingers are bent round the bow stick in their 
second joints, in order to allow the hair to retain its 
exact position on the string. Towards the middle of 
the bow the right hand still describes a slight curve, 
though approaching the level with the forearm which 
must be ultimately reached when the bow stands right 
at the point as in Fig. 12. 


Fic 12. 
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The level line with the forearm must never be exceeded 
under any circumstances whatever, as it will necessitate 
breaks in the progress of the bow which will become 
particularly noticeable and troublesome in the upbow. 

If you notice that your wrist is going in a wrong 
direction during the stroke, for instance, falling below 
the level line, do not trouble to mend its position, but 
recommence the stroke at once. 

As the bow proceeds from nut to point it would be 
impossible to keep the upper arm close to the body, but 
while it is necessary to move it a little outward, this 
movement should be minimised and the elbow always 
kept down. Figures 5, 11 and 12 show the position of 
bow and arm in the three principal stages. 

Although an enemy to all mechanical remedies, I have 
found it a great help to beginners if they tie a string or 
a strap round the right arm and body, passing it under 
the left arm and over the right one just in the elbow 
joint, and tightening it so that it only allows the arm to 
move away sufficiently to pull the bow to its point. As 
soon as the pupil is perfectly conscious of the movements 
which the wrist and arm have to perform, this remedy 
can be dispensed with. 

With the wrist well suspended the bow can cross from 
one string to another with only the slightest raising of 
the hand, combined with a slight turn of the forearm. 
To find out the minimum of motion that will suffice to 
effect this, is tantamount to an increase of ease and 
speed, while the strength and firmness of the wrist 
means strength and equality of tone. 

The thumb must always press the bow-stick firmly 
against the two middle fingers, and the first and fourth 
finger should never leave the bow stick. The so called 
“‘sraceful movements ’’—especially the lifting up of the 
fourth finger—and ‘‘ornamental bowing”’ are detrimental 
- to a sound, firm stroke. 

SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS USED WITH REFERENCE TO 
Bowinac. 
or \ Down bow. |_| or \/ Up bow. P. or Sp. 


) 
| 
) 
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(German abbreviation) At the Point. M. Inthe middle 
of the bow (same inGerman). H. (Heel). N. (Nut), | 
or F. (German. abbreviation) At the nut. F. B. or 
G. B. (German abbreviation) Full bow. H.B. Half 


» t-bow (same in German). (The terms “down bow” 


and ‘“‘up bow” are taken from the violin, on which 
the bow actually does move downward from the nut 
to the point and upward from the point to the nut) 

All signs referring to musical expression do not come 
within the compass of this work, but will be found in any 
book treating on the elements of music ; but the following 


two find a place here as influencing the use of the bow: 


Bete v2 OL. See =>) means ! tha Pate 
should be detached by using a separate bow for each of 
them. ———~ “the slur” indicates that all notes thus 
tied together should be played in one bow. 


THE First BowiInGc EXERCISES. 


It is best to begin the first bowing exercises on the D 
and theG strings, which, as middle strings, do not require 
the extreme movements of the wrist and arm. 

All bowing exercises must be practised in a certain 
tempo which must be strictly adhered to. It may be 
slow or quick and either triple or common time may be 
used. At the beginning it is best to choose common 
time, counting four beats to a bar in slow time as 


follows: 


ON Peek Sag ane 

No.1 O-G-s—f-=—F sf = 
In drawing your bow down slowly from nut to point 
see that you use just one quarter of its length to each 
crochet. To follow this exactly you can subdivide the 
bow stick between the nut and point into four equal 
parts by sticking on it little pieces of paper, paying 
attention that the exact length of one subdivision be 
used to each beat of the bar. 


A 
dé 
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(The bow divides itself into a lighter anda heavier 
half. This may be explained by a diminution of pres- | 
sure in proportion to the distance from that lever which 
is formed by the middle fingers and thumb of the right 
hand in holding the bow; and it has to be rectified by 
a gradual increase of pressure, produced by forcing down 
the forefinger on to the bow stick by a twist of the fore- 
arm from right to left. The up bow naturally requires 
the reverse of this procedure, viz., a gradual decrease 
of pressure, as the stroke approaches the nut. 

At the end of each bar the bow should stop on the 
string, without increase or decrease of pressure, for 
the space of one bar. This will allow sufficient,time to 
examine the holding of the bow and arm, as well as the 
general attitude of the player, and to rectify any mis- 
takes; after this you proceed to the next bar always 
adhering strictly to time and rhythm. 

When changing the bow from down to up bow, the 
new bow should be attacked exactly in the same manner 
as the former was quitted, 7.e., with exactly the same 
amount of pressure, and without the slightest change in 
the position of the wrist. In this way the change of bow 
can be so equalised that it becomes quite unnoticeable. 
Many players try to equalise the change of bow by 
swinging the hand backward from the wrist at the end 
of each stroke. This system, however, is only apt to 
produce a jerk which will always remain distinctly per- 
ceptible. The best way is to proceed as above described, 
and to minimise the duration of the changing point so 
that the bow proceeds without a break in the opposite 
direction, as soon as it comes to the end of a stroke; be 
this at the end, the middle or any other part of the bow. 

The exercise No. 1 must be practised on all four | 
strings, and for this purpose it will be necessary at this 
point to explain 


HOW TO CHANGE FROM STRING TO STRING. 


For this purpose it will be best to commence with 
the G string, by placing the bow flat against the string, 
D 
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near the nut. The wrist in this position is well 
rounded, while the upper arm is brought slightly forward 
so that the back of the elbow joint stands about three 
to four inches in front of the lower rib just at the right 


, side. 
vv ( 


The bow should touch the string about an inch and a 
half above the bridge, standing quite parallel to it. 
(See Fig. 1, showing the bow in this position.) Turning 
the hand and forearm from the elbow joint a little from 
right to left, without drawing the bow, its hair will next 
touch the D string as well as the G string, and turning 
the hand still a little more it will quit the latter, and 
rest on the D string alone. ) 

The point of the bow will then be turned slightly 
downward, while the bow stick will turn a little side- 
ways inclining towards the fingerboard, whereby the 
hair, which was resting flat against the G string, is placed 
a little edgeways. 

Care must be taken that the bow does not change its 
distance from the bridge, nor that the bow stick inclines 
so much sideways (towards the fingerboard) as to touch 
the string. 

Turning the hand still more from right to left in the 
same manner as before, the bow will leave the D string 
for the A string, and here we shall find the point lowered 
a little more than on the former string, while the hair 
touches the string still more edgeways. 

Turning the hand from left to right we return first 


to the D, then to the G, and finally to the C string, 


on which the bow retains its parallel position to 
the bridge while the hair rests quite flat against the 
string.) 

The latter string presents perhaps the greatest difficulties 
with regard to bowing, as it is necessary to push the 
elbow well back close to the side of the body in order to 
make room for the forearm, which must always move 
horizontally, care being taken that the bow moves 
parallel with the bridge.| The wrist movement required 
for this purpose is greater than on the other strings, 
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but it must be remembered that the wrist must never 
sink below the level with the forearm; nor should the 
movements of the wrist be sudden or self-intentional. 
Their only purpose is, to allow the bow to travel in the 
right direction and to the proper distance; and in order 
to fulfil their purpose they must follow those primary 
motions, being just sufficient to allow their proper execu- 
tion, which will be impeded by excess. The elbow is 
slightly brought forward and travels a little outward 
sideways as we approach the A string, where it reaches 
its greatest distance from the side when drawn to the 
point. It is necessary to guard against anything which 
will bring out the elbow too much. \It should never 
remind one of the position of a tailor sewing up a coat. 
This is easily brought about -by raising the forearm too 
much during the down bow. 


DIVISION: OF THEBOMW: 


As I have already explained, a proper division of 
the bow is of the greatest importance in order to obtain 
a round and powerful tone. The greatest obstacle to 
this is a natural tendency, when slurring several notes, 
to use too much bow on the first notes, so that there 
is not enough left for the last. The effect is the same as 
with a singer who cuts the last notes of a phrase short, 
because he cannot manage his breath. 

_ This tendency of letting the bow travel too quickly at 
the beginning of a stroke can only be overcome bya 
strict control of the movements of the right arm and 
hand, and is best counteracted by an excess in the 
opposite direction. As the quantity as well as the 
quality of the tone are toa great extent dependant on 
the elasticity of the bow, itis but natural that its extreme 
ends which are entirely void of that quality cannot pro- 
duce the same tone as the rest of the bow. We must 
therefore reserve for the last note of a slur, or the last 
beat of a long note, a little more bow than would fall — 
to its strictly proportionate share. 

D2 
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The following example will seis my meaning: 
ae ae ee. 05, ——— 
Clea atte |=| 


ooo Chats ae ebagle 


The short lines underneath the notes signify the equal 
portions of the bow, while the longer ones indicate the 
longer end portion. 

It must be remembered that too great a pressure will 
increase the rigidity at the extremities of the bow, while 
a moderate pressure will slightly modify it, and thus 
increase the sonority of the tone. 

By observing these rules strictly, one will also obtain 
a much closer connection between the end note of one 
bow, and the first note of the next, while the reverse 
practice will have the opposite effect which may be 
illustrated thus: 


The upper lines showing the correct division, the lower 
ones, that execution, which tends to cut short the bars, 
and enhancing the speed, causes, ‘“‘ playing out of time.” 

Let me emphasize once more the fact that beauty and 
strength of tone are not the outcome of natural talent, 
but of thoughtful and persevering study, and the above 
mentioned fault is one of its greatest enemies. 

In order to determine the relative length and part of 
bow which should be used for the sundry values of notes, 
I give the subjoined table. The time for the notes is 
to be a moderate ‘‘ Andante.” 
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The two lines mark the points of start and finish re- 
spectively. The pressure, which must be applied before 
starting, must be the same throughout the stroke, and 
must not be reduced at the finish, so that the new stroke 
may be resumed with exactly the same amount of 
pressure. 


The quavers and semiquavers can be played in the 
middle as well as in different parts of the bow. The 
latter are indicated by dotted lines. This may also 
apply to the crotchets if they are played in quick time. 
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In order to obtain a perfect control over the bow in 
all its parts, it is advisable to practise scales or simple 
exercises in all the different ways above indicated. 


Tue Lona DETACHED Bow. 
(Fr. Le Détaché). 


Forming as it does the basis and foundation of all de- ~ 
tached bows, it should receive the greatest attention on 
the part of the student. The short detached bow or 
martelé, the staccato and others are more or less modifi- 
cations of the above, and-will never be fully grasped 
without an absolute mastery of the former. 

There are three points which determine its perfection : 

(a) The pressure of the right forefinger. 

(b) The start. 

(c) The direction. 

The pressure must be applied before the bow is started. 
The start must be clean and without hesitation, and the 
direction of the bow must never be altered during the 
stroke. 

Some artists recommend a relaxation of the pressure 
after a note has been started, and some recommend that 
the bow should travel in a slight curve. 

They may, by an immense study, and a peculiarity 
of their individual way of moving, have smoothed over 
some of the defects inherent to these faults, but that 
does not prove that they would not play much better if 
they followed those rules which are based upon physical 
laws, and cannot be infringed without punishment. 

Another fault which cannot be too carefully guarded 
against, is the bending in of the wrist at the start, which 
prevents the hand (and with it the bow) from recovering 
its proper position during thestroke. The clearness and 
freedom of tone in piano passages is even more difficult 
than in the forte, but the study of the latter will give the 
necessary strength and flexibility to the joints of the 
right hand and arm, which will insure a successful study 
of the former. 
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The first of the subjoined lines shows the detached 
bow as it is written, and the second one, the manner in 
which it is executed : 


a Fei el eee AS ee ee ee eee 
O= ee ENN Ne Oe 
@toHaiNeg tie [eas 95795725 f 

The bow must travel with the greatest possible speed 
from nut to point and from point to nut, stopping 
abruptly at either end without relaxation of pressure. 
As will be seen from the above example, this stroke 
must not occupy more than about one quarter of the 
value of each note, while the bow rests at the point 
or nut respectively for the space of the remaining 
three quarters, retaining the same pressure as at the 
start, and with that the new stroke must again be 
started. The bow must be used to its full length, not the 
least space being left at either end. It is advisable to 
practice this kind of bowing first on the two middle 
strings, as in their case the presence of another string 
necessitates straight bowing, otherwise one of the neigh- 
bouring strings would be touched. When practising 
this bow on the C string it is advisable to practice it as 
if a lower fifth string was added; this will ensure a 
proper direction of the bow on the fourth string, and also 
prevent the nut from touching and damaging the rim of 
the instrument. 


THE SHORT DETACHED Bow. 
(Le Petit Détaché.) 


While on the long detached bow the latter is used to 
its full length, we have also a short detached bow which 
requires the use of only a part of the bow’s length. 
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In order to determine the length of bow necessary, we 
have naturally to consider the duration of each single 
note; and while a crotchet in quick time (allegro) re- 
quires about one quarter of the length of the bow, the 
space for a semiquaver at the same time should be mini- 
mised as much as possible. The character of the 
‘« détaché,”’ viz., the sharp clear ending and crisp attack, 
obtained in the manner above described, must be retained 
also in the shortest notes. 


This détaché requires the upper part of the bow (about 
the middle of the upper half) when a passage of short 
notes is concerned, but it must be practised in all parts 
of the bow, as they may be required in combined long 
and short notes, etc. 

In the above description of the ‘‘ detached bow ”’ the 
student has been warned against starting a note before 
the bow rests on the string and has received the neces- 
sary pressure, and it is advisable that he should strictly 
adhere to this until he has fully mastered that mode 
of attack as the fundamental, and most frequently used. 

There is, however, a second mode of attack, which is 
very effective when used judiciously. 

It is produced by holding the bow well suspended at 
about an inch and a half from the string, which is 
touched briskly by a stroke from the forearm. The hair 
must stand flat against the string, and touch it about the 
middle of the bow, or near the nut. This stroke, if pro- 
perly executed, produces a tone of great roundness as it 
gives the string free scope to vibrate by itself; but as 
these vibrations soon cease the tone is but of a very 
short duration. It is particularly useful in passages of 
Short detached notes on the C string, and even on 
the G string when it should be played close to the nut. 

The sforzato or forzando is executed in the following 
manner: The bow is pressed down on the string as in 
the case of the detached bow, but as soon as the note 


Ww 
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has been attacked the pressure is released without lifting 
the bow from the string, which former travels on but 
without pressure for the rest of the duration of that note. 
dhe sforzato is written: ‘“‘sfz,” ‘‘fz,”.-or by the sign 
———— over or under the note for which it is intended. 

All the different kinds of bowing may be subdivided into 
two classes: (1) those with the bow vesting on the string, 
and (2) those with the bow suspended over the string. 

Under the first kind should be counted: (1) the de- 
tached bow; (2) the tenuto or detached bow with smooth 
finish; (3) the martellato or hammered bow; (4) the 
staccato. Under the second kind should come: (1) the 
détaché with a suspended bow sometimes called chopping 
stroke; (2) the spiccato or spring-bow (French sautillé) ; 
the gettato or thrown stroke. 

The arpeggio can be executed in either way. 


THE TENUTO OR DETACHED Bow, WITH SMOOTH FINISH. 


The chief difference between this and the detached bow 
is, that while in the case of the latter, the bow is rushed 
down on one part of the note, and then stopped abruptly © 
resting on the string for the remaining part of the note; 
the tenuto requires that the bow should travel deliberately 
throughout its length, or part of it, so that the stroke 
finishes exactly with the duration of the note or notes 
(the latter in case ofaslur). The rules for the division 
- of the bow as given in the above table are also applicable 
in this case. 

There must be no break between two strokes, as 
in the case of the detached bow, so that the change 
becomes almost imperceptible. This is attained by 
starting the new stroke as soon as the former is finished. 
The student should never try-to smooth over the change 
of bow by a jerk from the wrist; although this way is 
practised by some players, the result is not satisfactory 
as the bow is for that moment not under perfect control. 
A clean start in the way above indicated is always the 
best, and careful and diligent practice will eventually 
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teach the pupil to overcome the difficulty of making the 
change of bow unnoticeable. 
The tenuto must be practised in the following ways: 


22S Stas 


Tobe played at a slowtime, first forte, then mezzoforte and 
finally prano, without crescendo or decrescendo. Scales 
are the most suitable for this and the following exercises. 


pn 


CS bers 
eect BG 
BAS nf ae a ak = 
Start very piano and make a gradual ee leading 
up to forte at the very end of the bar. Start the new 
bar again with a forte exactly at the point of the bow 
where the first bar left off, and without a break. Make 
a decrescendo to the end of the bar, when a soft piano 
should be reached—and not before then. 
Start the third bar again piano. This exercise must 
be practised commencing with a down bow as well as 
with an up bow. 


Cu = —— =a 
Se yen tes eal Pie fp eee 
Start piano reaching forte at the end of the bar, and 
starting the second bar again with a sudden piano, 
returning to forte at the end of it. To be continued in 
the same way, and to be practised first commencing with 
an up bow and then with a down bow. 
ee ee ee eee ee 
Se 
Posey Sah Sid ee ee 
Start forte making a gradual diminuendo to thé end 
of a bar, when piano should be reached, and start the 
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second bar again with a sudden forte. To be practised 
commencing with an up and down bow alternately. 
Start each bar piano making crescendo to a forte in the 
middle of the bar, and then diminuendo to piano at the 
end of the bar. The next bar commences again piano. 


= SS ae aaa 


p<f>p<f=p<f>t<f=p<f>? 


THE PrRIcKED Bow. 
Fr. Piqué. 


This is a variety of the detached bow. It can be 
played commencing with a down bow as well as with 
an up bow. It is written in this way: 


and executed thus: 


: eho ee 
Orbs 5S) exe (= 
ae kal we df 


The bow being stopped abruptly, after giving the first 
note only two thirds of its value, must rest on the string 
during the remaining third. For the second note the 
same amount of bow must be used as for the first, in 
order to start the third note (second longer note) at 
exactly the same spot as the first, that is either at the 
nut or at the point.. The bow must therefore travel very 
rapidly on the second note which receives only one third 
of the value of the first. 

In very quick time it is advisable always to play 
passagés of this kind with an up bow on the long note 
which insures greater crispness and precision. 


” 
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Extensive use is made of the pricked bow in the 
Finale of Schubert’s D minor string quartet. 


Presto -e° ¥ 


which forms an excellent study for it. 

There is also another way of executing these passages 
which is particularly useful in moderately quick time. For 
this you pull down the bow on the long note to about two 
thirds of its length, stop abruptly without releasing 
pressure and attack the last note in the same bow, using 
its upper third. The next long note you start in an up 
bow, using the lower part of the bow, towards the nut, 
for the short note. Ifwritten it would be expressed thus: 


In this bowing the break between the long and the 
short notes should be as short as possible so that the long 
_ notes receive as nearly as can be their proper value. 


THE HAMMERED Bow. 
Fy. Martelé—It. Martellato. 


r 

The hammered bow is a detached bow executed at 
the point. The thumb must hold the bowstick firmly 
against the two middle fingers, and while the first 
finger presses it with a fair amount of force on to the 
string, the notes must be pricked with a short and crisp 
attack, after which the bow is arrested and left without 
pressure until the next note is attacked, and therein 
consists mainly the difference between hammered and de- 
tached bows. The former can be executed only at 
a moderate time. The wrist remains firm throughout. 
Many German violoncellists execute the hammered bow 
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entively from the wrist, holding the arm perfectly quiet. 
It is, however, not advisable to adopt that manner, as it 
is far more tiring, and will never sound as crisp as 
when executed from the forearm. Asan exercise, how- 
ever, it can be strongly recommended, as its practice will 

impart strength and agility to the wrist. It should also 
_ be practised at the nut, whereby the muscles of the 
upper arm will be brought into play and the bow will 
have to be kept particularly well suspended to avoid 
coarseness of tone. 

The hammered bow is indicated in the same way 
as the spring bow, viz., by dots over the notes, or 
sometimes more correctly like this: \ It is used 
in two kinds of figures ; (1) in pass- ae ages of con- 
secutive notes :— cRere 


et BL ees 

Rees gee CL +e Saat et 

(C= =e ee 
These are to be played in the upper part of the bow, or 
in very quick time, more towards the middle. On the 
violin they are always played at the point, but in this 
technic of the violoncello differs from that of the former 
instrument as its bow is more tractable, and bites quicker, 
in the middle. 

(2) In passages where the bow has always to skip over 

one string: . 


These must always be played at the point of the bow, 
which in skipping: must never leave the string. The 
bow should be placed near the bridge in order to 
obtain the necessary power. In this bowing the lower 
note should be taken in an up bow, and the higher note 
ina down bow. That is apparently the reverse proceeding 
- ason the violin where in similar figures the lower note is 
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taken in a down bow and the higher one in an up bow. 
The reason for this will be found in the different position 
of the instruments, for on the violin the first or E string 
is nearest the bow-hand, while on the violoncello it is 
the fourth or C string, so that in reality both instru- 
ments proceed in the same manner, taking the string 
nearest to the bow-hand in an up bow and the farther 
string ina down bow. The same system is also followed 
in those passages which the French call 


BATTERIES. 


To these belong the latter example, while a very 
familiar figure is also the following : 


Seas Scag mene 
Ca SEREES =] ete. 


This should also, as a rule, be started with an up bow, 
at all events in longer passages of that kind. As, how- 
ever, in orchestral as well as chamber music, a few 
figures of this kind sometimes appear in a way which 
would make a sudden change of bow awkward and un- 
desirable, it is as well to practise it also by commencing 
with a down bow. One can never make the movements 
of the bow too independent; it remains therefore ad- 
visable to practise every kind of bowing in the up bow 
as well as in the down bow, even though one may after- 
wards give preference to one or the other. 

Other kinds of batteries commencing with an up bow 
are the following : 


e Pie r) e 
rf e.0_ iff. ete. eand 
eee 
gi ee ee 
ey eure 
__ gg @ 6 Rite Mee 
Sted (| a at 
= 
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In the first example the two dotted notes have to be 
played in one bow by suddenly stopping the bow as in 
the case of a detached note and then attacking the second 
note in the same manner. The execution might be 
illustrated thus: 


The second example does not call for special comment ; 
it may, however, be remarked that equality in the 
slur, when skipping back to the first note, will present 
some difficulty to the beginner. 

The following is a specimen of batteries commencing 
with the higher note and therefore with a down bow. 


Pepe ir ee 
[Eee ; 
ST wo] ote 
ee ee, ——* 
“9 -9-@. “e _ zr 
@ @ oY tt ALLE 
oe] « Ce aa 
eee ia OO nae ervhe eee 
| el 


‘THE SS TACCA TO: 


No kind of bowing has caused more controversy among 
the greatest violoncellists than the staccato. Many 
have declared it to be entirely a question of talent which 
' might be. developed and perfected, but that it could 
never be fully acquired by dint of study. 

There are some players to whom the staccato comes 
quite naturally, and they will have far less trouble in 
perfecting it than those who are not so liberally endowed 
by nature. Yet Iam inclined to take the view expressed 
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by Vaslin, and also by my late lamented master, Heg- 
yesi, that staccato is no more an absolute question of 
talent than any other kind of bowing. It is nothing 
more than a succession of hammered (martelé) notes 
played in one bow, and its successful execution depends 
entirely on systematic and diligent study. Some re- 
commend practising it slowly at first and with a few 
notes only, thus: 


(Ce eSemes rare =] 


beginning alternately with an up bow and a down bow. 
Others advise practising it in quick time from the very 
beginning, as it is a nervous movement which can hardly 
be performed in slow time. Although this latter view 
has much in its favour, I would advise a compromise 
between the two. The impulse to the bow should come 
from the forearm by tightening its muscles, and then 
pushing or pulling the bow from end to end by short 
nervous jerks. It should be practised at a moderately 
quick pace on a few notes only, in the upper part of 
the bow. 


(2S ed bed a 
Cae ee o-« 
St 


Press the bow firmly down with the hair almost flat 
against the string, and do not mind the grating, which 
will disappear as soon as the hand acquires the necessary 
skill. Beginning this exercise sometimes with a down 
bow, and sometimes with an up bow, and changing at 
the second bar, will ensure facility in both kinds of 


< 
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staccato. For several reasons the D string is the best to 
commence with, as one has to avoid touching other 
strings, and on the other hand it allows of the most 
natural position of the right arm and hand. 

The number of notes and the speed should be gradu- 
ally increased. 

The first note of a staccato passage should receive a 
little extra pressure and a slight fraction more of the 
bow than the rest of the notes, except the last, which 
must also be sounded very distinctly. The passages 
will thus receive a more vigorous start. It must not be 
inferred from this that clearness is of no importance for 
the other notes, only the end notes should receive a 
little more power. In practising it is advisable to begin 
with a down bow which must receive a certain elastic 
swing, and then start the staccato on an up bow, pressing 
the point of the bow slightly downward. 


) ve A Ye 
@= -E- ———s =0—9_p— 2 Ape Raed &ec. 
ES aes Re oe oe pee ot 


FIGURE FOR PRACTIOE. 


There are two distinct schools in staccato playing as 
in the hammered bow, viz., the German, and the Bel- 
gian and French Schools. The former declare that no 
_ staccato will be perfect which is not played entirely 
by a lateral movement from the wrist accompanied by a 
pressure from the index, the same way in which they 
execute the hammered bow, which is the foundation of 
the staccato. 

Servais and de Swert executed the staccato from the 
forearm as I have explained it before, and so did Franc- 
homme and Vaslin, and with them all other Belgian and 
French masters. Vaslin says in his ‘‘L’Art du Violon- 
celle”’: ‘One can acquire a vigorous, broad staccato, by 
practising it veryslowly, giving the impulse to the bow by 

E 
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a short thrust from the wrist accompanied by a light 
pressure from the index, which is limited however to a 
succession of eight or ten notes at the utmost.” For 
longer passages he adhered to the staccato from the 
forearm. 

I have heard celebrated violoncellists execute the 
staccato on any number of notes in either way, yet I am 
inclined to give the preference to the Belgian and French 
method as easier to acquire and ensuring greater power 
and crispness. 

It is amusing to quote Bernhard Romberg’s remarks 
onthe subject. Heevidently never mastered the staccato, 
as in all his ten concertos there is not one specimen of 
this kind of bowing. In his Violoncello School under 
the heading ‘“‘ staccato”’ he dwells first on the fact that 
it is much easier to play staccato on the violin than on 
the ’cello, and that it is considered an indispensable 
acquirement of the votaries of theformer. After that he 
continues: ‘‘ On the violoncello, where the staccato can- 
not be produced by merely giving a gentle pressure, it 
must either be made with the arm held stiff, or the bow 
must be drawn up so tight as to rebound from the strings. 
by its own tension, and even then the player can never 
be sure of success. Indeed, as the violoncellist is so: 
seldom called upon to employ the staccato, it would bea 
great pity that he should spoil his bow-hand by practising 
it to any extent; and I would rather advise him to abstain 
from it wholly and entirely. In quartets and other 
compositions (which are not to be considered as solos) 
passages are marked to be played staccato. The notes 
of such passages may be played with a short, detached 
bow.” 

Needless to say that Romberg was quite on the wrong 
track with regard to staccato, and that tightening the 
bow to such an extent that it rebounds by its own tension, 
is the best way never to acquire proficiency in this kind 
of bowing. 

It appears, however, that the staccato was not the 
common property of the virtuosos of that time, for 
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although we find that limited use of it was made ina 
concerto in F major, op. 20, by J. B. Breval (1756- S29) 
and one in D major, op. 8, by A. Bohrer (1783-1852), n 
trace of it is to be found in the works of ik Sthatiy 
(1674-1830 ?) who, for technical ingenuity surpassed all 
his contemporaries. The late development of the highet 
technic of the violoncello of which Romberg was the 
first and foremost champion, may to a great extent 
account for this fact. 

The execution of the staccato is far more difficult on 
the violoncello than on the violin. On the latter instru- 
ment the bow vests on the strings, while on the former it 
has to be suspended against the string by the right hand. 

The staccato on a down bow presents greater difficul- 
ties to most people than that on an up bow, and again 
the former is more difficult from higher to lower strings 
than from lower to higher strings, while there is but 
little difference between the two, as regards the 
difficulty of execution, of the staccato in the up-bow. 
Frequent change of strings and especially of position in 
staccato passages increases their difficulty very consider- 
ably. But all this may be victoriously overcome by 
patient and persevering study. 


THE SprinNG Bow. 
Fv. Sautillé. It. Spiccato. 


With the staccato we have finished the list of bowings 
with the hair of the bow resting on the strings through- 
out, the arpeggio belonging to both species as will be 
shown anon. 

With the spring bow we come to the class of bowings 
in which the bow leaves the string after each note. 

In order to obtain facility in this kind of bowing bring 
the upper arm a little more forward than usual, so that 
when the forearm stands well out from it, the right 
hand, hanging down quite loosely from the wrist, may 

hold the bow over the string, on which one intends to 
E2 


*> 
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start, near the middle in its lower half (see diagram 4). 
a 


It impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to the 
exact spot of the bow which should be used for spring 
bow, since every single bow has a more or less different — 
balance from every other. The player must find out for 
himself which part of his bowis best adapted for this kind 
of bowing. It will be found that asa rule it is in that 
part which has been indicated above, viz., the lower 
part of the bow near the middle. 

The stroke is executed entively from the wrist, which 
should stand out a little more than usual, by swinging 
the hand to and fro with a rapid oblique motion 
which must be constant, and absolutely regular. The 
bow must fall on the string in the middle of this 
movement, and immediately rebound to fall down again 
during the next stroke in the opposite direction. 

Both upper arm and fore-arm must remain perfectly 
rigid. This bowing can only be executed at a rapid 
pace, as the rebounding of the bow is not controlled by 
the hand, but depends entirely on the elasticity of the 
bow, which would fall back on the string too soon unless 
the movement of the hand be sufficiently rapid to prevent 
it from doing so before the bow has changed. 

The bow must be held quite loosely between the fingers, 
which, however, should all lie on the bow stick and not 
be lifted up from it, as is often done even by well known 
players, especially in the case of the fourth, and even of 
the third and fourth finger. 

The tone can be graduated from ff to ff by changing 
the position of the bow over the strings from fingerboard 
to bridge, and by shifting the touching point of the bow 
from the lower to the upper part of the bow, which also 
admits of an increase of tone. 

The spring bow is not always indicated by the word 
spiccato or sautiullé being placed under the notes, but it may 
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be taken for granted that if groups of often repeated 
notes with dots over them appear in a rapid movement 
they are supposed to be executéd in this kind of bowing, 
thus for instance: 


Molto Vivace. e. : 
a a She ie 4 


Peete pees ot hE tthe 


from Papillon, by Popper. His ‘“‘Elfentanz,’’ however, 
as wellas ‘* Am Springbrunnen,” by Davidoff, two of the 
finest specimens of this kind of bowing, both contain 
verbal indications with regard to the use of the spring 
bow. 
THe THRown Bow. 
It. Gettato. 


Although its notation is the same as that of the spring 
bow it differs materially in its execution. While the 
former was executed from the wrist, the thrown bow is 
played entirely from the forearm. 

The bow must be held over the string, well suspended, 
and while the forearm moves to and fro, using but a 
very small fraction of the bow, the latter must be dropped 
on to the string, and, after rebounding, is arrested in its 
suspended position by the right hand until the bow has 
been reversed from down to up bow or vice versa, when 
it is again dropped always in the middle of the stroke. This 
may be more clearly explained by the illustration below ; 
a, b shows the portion of bow to be used and ¢ points to 
the spot which should touch the string. 


3 a Ie 
Se ee, 

one mets 
Of course the same remark made with regard to the 


most suitable part of the bow for the execution of the 
spring bow, applies also in this case. It will be found 
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to vary a little in every single bow according tq its 
balance. While, however, the bow should be held quite 
loosely for the spring bow, it must be clasped tightly 
for the execution of the thrown bow. 

It is used in moderately quick time, as in rapid time 
the spring bow takes its place. The following is a 
specimen of the ‘‘Gettato”’ from R. E. Bockmuhl’s 
studies, op. 47. 


Allegretto 
iaapenigetenst ; r 
eH adlececrsmee su meen Be Yes ae ea A 
(= s5t- ee geese now Xe of eee J etc. 
STR ERR © RE ne en ome BH aoe 


In chamber music it is frequently used. There are 
also groups of dotted notes like this— 


Oe De PREREPEL on 


which some play in spring bow, which implies a loose 
wrist while others advocate the spiccate near the nut, or 
again, gettato neay the nut. I consider the latter nearest 
the mark, but the gettato in the part a, b, indicated below 
will produce much neater and crisper notes. 


CERT Tas BEES GALI Sn ss 
oe 


THE ARPEGGIO. 


This figure, already effective on the violin, is according 
to its true nature the property of the violoncello, which, 
with its roundness and power of tone, lends a particular 
charm to these chords, broken up in a hundred various 
ways. There is scarcely a single brilliant solo piece for 
the violoncello which does not make more or less exten- 
sive use of it. Its study is most important, not only for 
the perfect execution of the arpeggio itself, but for the 
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acquisition of a pliable wrist and a light and elegant 
bow. Romberg in his ‘Violoncello. School” says: 
‘« The arpeggio is a test of every mode of bowing, and 
betrays at once if the player execute with a stiff or a free 
arm. For whoever can use his bow from the point to 
the nut without laborious exertion, can not possibly play 
stiffly.” The arpeggio must be effected very slowly, 
using the full length of the bow. The crossing of the 
strings must be effected entirely by raising or lowering 
the right hand from the wrist as described in the 
‘‘Hlementary Principles of the Stroke” on page 27. 
The variety of the combinations of different bowings and 
fingerings in the arpeggio is practically inexhaustible, 
but it will be sufficient to explain the elementary kinds. 
All the rest are composed merely of different combina- 
tions of the former, which, when fully mastered, will 
explain any new variety that may be met with. In this 
part of our work we have, of course, to deal only with 
the bowing of these figures; of their fingering we shall 
hear anon. 

As preparatory wrist exercises for the arpeggio, the 
following will be found of great value as developing its 
strength and agility in an equal degree. In order to 
save space the different bowingsare indicated underneath 
each specimen. 


(B) 
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No. 1. Full length of bow. No. 2. Short detached 
bow, middle. No. 3. First full bows then short bows, 
middle. No. 4. Same as No. 3. First with about half 
bow (middle) to each slur, then with short bows 
(middle). 

All these exercises should be practised commencing 
with a down bow, as wellas with an up bow. The latter 
to be started at the point except in the case of short 
strokes, which can be played either at tue point or in 
the middle. For crisp and sharp notes the point will 
be preferable, while the middle is more adapted for 
lightness. When beginning with a down bow, Nos. 1, 
3, 4 and 5, when played with long bows, should always 
be started right from the nut, while No. 2, and the 
Nos. 3-5, when played with short bows, should be 
started more towards the middle. 

When sufficient facility has been acquired in playing 
example a, the same bowings should also be practised on 
examples b and c, and then in the same way on the 
A and D, and C and G strings. After these prelimi- 
nary exercises the student can prepare for the two funda- 
mental bowings of the arpeggio in the following manner. 
Start the B in the first position on the A string with a 
- down bow as shown in Fig. 1, and draw the bow with 
an even tone nearer to the point, then take the D, by 
a slight downward turn of the hand from the wrist, 
and pull the bow right down to the point. 


—~ 
lespes 
FIG. I. == = 


Turn the hand still a little more downward until the 


. ee 
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point of the bow touches the G string. Now start thé 
up bow as shown in Fig. 2, pushing the bow nearly 
up to the nut, and using the smallest portion for 
sounding the D by slightly raising the hand from the 
wrist. 

Raising it still a little more when arrived at the nut, 
the hand and bow return to the original position which 
they took when starting at Fig. 1. Continue this 
practise with®ut a break between the two figures until it 
can be executed with absolute ease. Let me in this 
place once more impress upon the student what I have 
said on page 28 with regard to the position of the 
shoulder and the upper arm. ‘There is a tendency, in 
studying the arpeggio, to raise the shoulder and bring 
out the upper arm, which is absolutely pernicious. Per- 
fect ease and freedom of all movements and a natural 
position of the whole body are indispensable to secure 
success. A slight tendency to direct the wrist from the 
forearm a little upwards when starting an up bow will 
cause the point to retain its downward tendency, while 
a downward pressure of the right hand during an upstroke 
is certain to raise the point of the bow and cause it to 
go upward. In the down bow care should be taken 
that the elbow does not travel out before the forearm 
stands at right angles to the body and the upper arm, 
as shown in Fig. 11, and that the right hand travels in a 
level line. 

The reason for practising the arpeggio in the above 
manner is that the first note of an arpeggio-figure should 
always receive a little more stress, and, therefore, be 
kept a trifle longer than the following notes of the same 
figure. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of arpeggios, 
their number, as remarked before, being practically 
unlimited, but a number of the most important may 
here follow, with indications for their bowing; after 
their careful perusal and practise the student will be 
able to determine the bowing of any other arpeggio 
figures that may come under his notice. 
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Where one and the same figure can be bowed in 
different ways, the various bowings are indicated over 
that figure, and distinguished by numbers. 
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A 1 shows the figure that was prepared at the com- 
mencement of this chapter by Fig. 1 and 2. It should 
be practised in slow time with full length of bow, and 
in quick time with short bows towards the middle. 
Although arpeggios commencing with a low note begin 
as a rule with an up bow it is well for the sake of prac- 
tise occasionally to reverse the order by commencing 
with a down bow; and, if the figure begins with a high 
note, to commence with an up bow. In the following 
description the customary bowing only will be mentioned. 
For A 2 use lony bows commencing with a down bow. 
A 3 begin right at the point. Use full length of bow on 
the slur and use very little bow on the detached notes, 
which are played alternately at the nut and at the 
point. 

A 4, as a rule, only used in ae time,* is played 
with short detached ‘bow at the middle. B requires 
full length of bow, starting with an up bow, always 
taking four notes to each bow (after the first two notes). 
This arpeggio requires great facility of the wrist action 
in crossing the strings. C 1 commencing with an up 
bow, requires about half length for the slur, the detached 
notes being executed at the middle and point, alternately, 
with very short bows. C 2, use upper part to middle of 
bow with equal length for slur and detached note, on 
which the bow must be drawn very quickly to recover 
sufficient length for the slur. For D1, use upper part 
of bow, playing detached notes at the middle and point 
alternately. Start with up bow. D 2 when beginning 
with down bow, to be played in the middle of the bow 
with equal length for slur and detached note; when 
commencing with an up bow to be played in the same 
manner, using the upper half of the bow. D 3, an 
arpeggio occurring in Bach’s Sonata in G for violoncello 
solo (Alwin Schroeder’s edition, Leipzig, Kistner) is to 
be played in the lower half of the bow. The nature of 
the figure inverts the order of bowing by its repetition. 


* See Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, op. 69, first movement. 
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E 1 should be started at the very point of the bow, with 
a slight upward tendency of the latter for the slur. The 
two detached notes are played with the smallest fraction 
of bow, in the middle.- Of the two slurred notes at the 
end, the first receives only a small fraction of bow, 
while on the last note the bow is drawn right to the 
point. Romberg remarks that ‘‘ The longer the bow in 
playing six (meaning the sixth or last note of the figure) 
the more finished is the arpeggio.” E 2 to be played in 
the upper half of the bow, beginning either with an up 
or down bow. E 3, use half to two thirds of the total 
length of the bow in its middle part ; playing the detached 
notes at either end of the stroke with little bow from the 
wrist. This figure plays a prominent part in the Prelude 
of Bach's G major sonata for violoncello solo, with the 
only difference that there are four detached notes instead 
of two, the time being 4. F 1, start from the point, 

play the detached notes in the middle and return to the 
point. In F 2 use a long bow on the first slur and play 
the detached note and slur of two notes alternately at 
point and nut. G to be played throughout with short 
bows near the nut, using the same amount of bow for 
the detached note as for the slur. H 1, long bows on 
slurs ; detached notes with very little bow at point and 
nut respectively. H 2 will be explained under Spring- 
bow arpeggio. I 1 to be played in the middle of the 
bow, with short bows, beginning with an up bow. I 2, 
upper part of bow near middle. I 3, lower part of bow 
near the middle, starting with a down bow. I 4 and 5 
belong to the spring-bow arpeggio, of which anon. K, 
long down bow on the slur, then rush back through the 
same length of bow on the detached note, and start the 
second slur again on the down bow near the nut. Lt, 
' take long bows on the quaver, and the semiquavers, with 
very little bow alternately at the point and at the nut. 
L 2, play the slur in using lower half of bow, from nut 
to middle, and rush back to the nut on the detached 
note. There is a similar arpeggio when the second 
group of three notes start on the bass notes like the first 
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group, instead of on the higher notes (b, d in this case). 
This arpeggio is bowed exactly like L. An important 
but more difficult arpeggio is the 


SpRING-Bow ARPEGGIO 


which shall therefore be explained more fully. The 
aa ee 


spring-bow on two or more slurred notes »@ ° @ has 


been previously explained and it was then mentioned 
that the crossing of a string ina slur presented a special 
difficulty. This crossing of strings is of course what 
constitutes the arpeggio. In order to arrive at a satis- 
factory production of this effective kind of bowing, 
tighten your wrist and hold the bow well suspended 
over the middle strings. Then let the bow drop on to 
the string, and when it rebounds turn your hand just 
sufficiently to cause the bow to touch the next string 
when it falls down again. On its rebounding turn the 
hand still a little more so that it touches the next string 
again when falling. It is best to begin by taking only 
two notes in one bow, and in that case the bow must be 
changed after rebounding the second time, but of course 
the handis vaised all the same if a higher string be touched. 
After rebounding from that string the bow will be led 
back over the former string by the necessary turn of 
the hand from the forearm. It is advisable to practise 
this bowing first on two strings only in this way 


pa i TE” TE 
Seottes aie 
and then proceed to exercise M. Always begin with a 
down bow when starting on the lower note, and vice 
versa. H 2, which illustrates an arpeggio of frequent 
occurence, will also be found to form a useful preparatory 
exercise for the spring-bow arpeggio. To give the exact 
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spot of the bow for these arpeggios is not possible, for 
the same reason as in the case of the spring bow. The 
student must find out the spot where his bow will re- 
bound best, while still remaining under his control. As 
a rule this will be found towards the middle in the lower 
half of the bow. In H 2 the legato slurs and the slurred 
spring-bows must of course be of exactly the same length. 
The same applies to I 4 and 5 which will, after what 
has been said, require no further comment, neither will 
O 3 and 4, except that the difficulty in the execution of 
the spring bow will be found to increase with the number 
of the strings. 

The arpeggios on four strings are essentially the 
same as those on three strings as far as the principle of 
their bowing is concerned, but naturally they require as 
a rule more length of bow. O 1 should be executed with 
the full length of bow from nut to point, beginning with 
an up bow. O 2 should be executed with less bow ac- 
cording to speed, the bow returning to its starting point 
on the detached note. To prevent the latter from re- 
ceiving too much tone, and thus becoming too prominent, 
the bow must touch the string very lightly in its execu- 
tion. P must be played in a manner similar to that of 
the ‘‘Pricked Bow,” using about five sixths of the 
length of the bow on the first three notes; then stopping 
short start the last note on the remaining part, thus: 

——- 
8 @ rs 
|_| Eat r 
eet cas 

There is one more arpeggio that requires special men- 
tion. It is one in which stopped notes and open strings 
are intermixed in positions that seem to suggest that 
the former notes should also be stopped. Baillot called 
this kind of figure ‘‘ Bariolage”’ which literally translated 
means ‘‘colour mixture.” Fig. N gives a specimen of 
one of its most frequent forms. N 2 should be executed 
with long bows, preserving great equality of tone on all 
strings. N 1 may be played more in the middle of the 
bow with about half length. 
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So far I have tried to explain the various kinds of 
bowing, and the result which the perusal of this little 
work will produce must prove how far I have succeeded 
in that difficult task. Now it remains to show how far the 
different kinds of bowing can be diversified by com- 
bination and rhythmical development. If the figural 
design of arpeggios is already practically inexhaustible, 
the wealth of combinations of different kinds of bowing 
and rhythms is still greater. To try and give them all 
would be fruitless endeavour, the more so as it will soon 
be found that, after giving a certain number of these 
combinations, the rest, though different in detail of out- 
line and effect, will prove themselves so closely based 
upon the specimens already given that the careful student 
will never be at a loss to know what kind of bowing 
he will have to employ in their case. Each number in 
the following bowing instructions refers to a specimen 
in the annexed table, bearing the same number. 

In order to practise the different bowings the student 
should take a simple exercise and practise it right 
through in each particular manner here indicated, until 
he can execute it with perfect ease. He should then try 
and add fresh combinations of his own invention, prac- 
tising them also in the same way. 

Any exercise consisting of diatonic passages in equal 
notes with few or no breaks are suitable for practising 
bowing exercises. The specimen bar in annexed table is 
taken from an excellent little study in the first part of 
Kummer’s Violoncello School (Leipzig, Hofmeister). It 
is especially written for the purpose. Very suitable are 
also “‘ Dotzauer,”’ Op. 47, No. 2 (Breitkopf and Hartel’s 
popular edition) and ‘Biichler,” Op. 21, No. 3, 
(Leipzig, Rihle)—We commence with 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF LEGATO oR NOTES TIED 
BY SLURS IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 
(See annexed Table). 


To simplify the description of the part of bow to be 
used for each exercise, the figure of a bow is here 
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subjoined, whose sections are marked by letters, which 
will be used in the text for reference : 


1 a8 il i ab i al 
8 4 8 2 8 4 8 


ABCDE-FGH I 


To save space and unnecessary repetition let it be 
said here that all the following exercises should be 
practised commencing with a down bow as well as with 
an up bow, and that the capital letters indicate the 
length of bow to be used in accordance with the 
divisions given in the above illustration. The numbers 
refer to the respective specimens in the table. 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF LEGATO OR NoTEs SLURRED 
IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 


No. 1 at first A—I, afterwards short bows D—F; No. 
2 and 3, A—I; No. 4 and 5, long slur A—I, short slurs 
A—C and G—I alternately; No. 6, A—G on all three 
slurs; No. 7 and 8, A—I on long slur; rush back 
through same length on short slur; No. 9g, 1o and 11, 
first slur A—I, second and third A—D and G— alter- 
nately; No. 12 and 13, A—F; No. 14, E—G or A—C; 
No. 15, A—F. 


VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF SLURS AND DETACHED NOTES. 


The Detached Bow has been explained in a previous 
chapter. It will be shown here in conjunction with slurs 
of various length and number. The length and part of 
bow to be used are indicated by letters as before. Nos. 
1 to 10, Slurs A—I, detached notes A B and HI alter- 
nately. In practice, and in quick movements, the slurs 
should be played from A to E and the detached notes 
A B and D E alternately. No. 11 and 12, slur A—I, 
detached notes A B and H I alternately. Nos. 13 to 18 
inclusive,.long and short slurs A—I, detached notes A B 
and HI; also to be practised in upper half (as indicated 
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for Nos. 1 to 10) for quick time. Nos. 19, 20 and 22, 
equal amount of bow for slur and detached note, A—I or 
A—E. No. 21, slurs A—I, detached notes A—B and 
H—I. Nos. 23 and 24, slurs A—I, detached notes A—B 
and H—I, or half bow asfor Nos. 1 to1o. No. 25, first 
two notes E—F slur (three notes) F—A, sixth note and 
lastslur A—B. No. 26, first slur and detached note E—F, 
second slur F—A, two last notes A—B, the next bar be- 
ginning A—B and finishing E—F. Nos. 27 and 28, slurs 
A—E, detached notes A—Band D—E respectively. Nos. 
29 and 30, first and last bow A—F, two middle bows 
A—B. No. 31, detached note and first slur A—F, second 
and third slur D—F. Nos. 32 and 33, A—I. No. 34, 
if beginning with down bow take B—A for the first note, 
if beginning with an up bow take H—I, then take A—I on 
slur and A—B or H—I respectively for last two notes. 
Nos. 39 and 42, as all others beginning with a short de- 
tached note followed by a slur, are to be bowedinasimilar 
manner, while for all following specimens up to 58 in- 
clusive the one rule holds good of using longer bows on 
slurs in proportion to number of notes tied together, 
playing groups of short notes with little bow at the point 
or nut alternately. From Nos. 58 to 75 inclusive, except 
the Nos. 66 and 75, we have combinations of slurs and 
slurred staccato notes. 

Of the execution of these latter I have spoken before 
in the chapter on the ‘‘staccato.”’ It remains to be said 
that the division of the bow will be the same as in the 
‘‘ Various Kinds of Legato,’ while the division of the 
bow in No. 66 is the same as in No. 27, and in No. 75 
the same as in No. 11 of the combinations of slurs and 
detached notes. Nos. 71 to 75 contain legato and 
staccato notes tied together. They are played as if the 
legato notes consisted of one long note, the division 
of bow remaining the same whether we have to play 

[a or the groups in No. 71. In Nos: 76.to 80 

e° » oe: @ inclusive will be found some specimens of 

Psy f ¥ syncopated notes in various combinations. 

The divisions are the same as in previous specimens. 
F 
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Nos. 81 to go inclusive comprise a. number of ‘ Rhyth- 
mical Combinations,” which will tend to show how mani- 
fold are the means of varying a given subject, by differ- 
ent bowings and rhythmical alterations. No. 81 and 82 
require A—I on all slurs. No. 83, A—E on first and 
fourth note, A—Band D—E respectively for semiquaver 
groups. Nos. 84, A—C for quavers and slurs. These 
short groups of slurred staccato notes are usually exe- 
cuted with the ‘‘saltato” (springing bow) which has 
been previously explained. 

No. 85 links the quaver to the semiquaver by a slur. 
In this case all three notes have to be played “ saltato,” 
and the quaver is shortened to a semiquaver, leaving a 
rest of a semiquaver during which the bow is held sus- 
pended over the string. The most suitable part of the 
bow has to be found by experience as in the case of the 
‘‘Spring Bow.” Asa rule it will be found from about 
the middle of F—G tothat of D—E. No. 86 to 88 show 
a combination of two different species, viz., the group of 
the first five notes and that of the second five notes, 
each of which might, of course, be used alone throughout 
the exercises. No. 86 requires G—H for semiquavers, 
(or H—C in slower.time) for quavers. No. 87, G—H, 
respectively C—D for semiquavers, H—C for detached 
quavers, and the two dotted, slurred quavers. No. 88, G 
—C on ali detached notes and slurs alike. Nos. 86 to 88 
are modifications of 83 to 85, and so are Nos. 89 to 91, 
where the triplets take the place of the semiquaver ; they 
have to be bowed in the same manner as the relative 
numbers Nos. 83 to 85. Nos. 92 and 93 reverse the 
order of triplets and quavers of Nos. go and gi respec- 
tively, and consequently have to be bowed in the same 
manner, with the exception that while Nos. 90 and gt 
are usually commenced with a down bow, Nos. g2 and 
93 will as a rule be commenced with an up-bow. A 
parallel to No. 89 may of course be constructed in the 
same way, by inverting the order of triplets and quavers. 
_ No. 94, short detached bow B—C or E—F. Nos. 95 
and 96, saltato about the middle of the bow (E—F). 
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To show how much even the character ofa figure may 
be altered by changing, or rather varying it in the above 
manner, figure No. 99 may serve, which can of course 
again be bowed in all possible ways, the one here given 
being very useful for practice. It will be best done with 
a firm ‘staccato,’ and ‘‘legato”’ mixed, using from 
about the middle of F—G to that of D—E. Nos. 100 
and ro1 are slurred ‘‘ detaché”’ notes, but less pointed 
and of somewhat longer duration than actual staccato 
notes. A—lI is to be used for each slur. 

To invent new combinations of different bowings will 
be found a useful practice. 

In the foregoing lines the attempt has been made to 
give an exhaustive description of all the various kinds of 
bowings. Hoping that the student may find all the in- 
formation which he requires (except such as needs 
personal demonstration) we shall now proceed to explain 
the art of fingering. 


F2 
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THE LEFT. HAND. 


OOAP Dass 


Httitude and ction of the Fingers, &c. 


EFORE entering upon the application of the 
fingers of the left hand, it will be advisable to in- 
vestigate the functions of that hand and arm, and 

to fix their position with regard to the fingerboard and 
the neck of the instrument. In doing so we shall find 
that the left shoulder is the only stationary point, and 
that the movements of the other parts of the arm aug- 
ment in proportion as they approach the fingers. The 
latter have to move quickest, and in a double sense, viz., 
horizontally, in stopping and releasing the strings, and 
perpendicularly in changing from~one position to 
another. The upper arm should therefore be kept as 
steady as possible, so as to allow perfect freedom to the 
left hand and its movements. 

To find the proper position of the left hand and arm, 
stretch out the latter straight from the shoulder. Then 
stretch out the fingers of the left hand and bend the first 
and second joints, as if for the purpose of scratching. 
Now turn the forearm towards you from the elbow jgint, 
and, without altering the relative distance of the fingers, 
place their zfs on the A string, the first finger standing 
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about three inches below the nut, and the left hand 
standing at right angles against the fingerboard. The 
thumb, forming a pivot, supporting the hand and fingers, 
should rest lightly on the neck of the violoncello oppo- 
site the open space between the first and second fingers, 
its point just touching the middle of the neck (as shown 
in Figs. a and 0.)* 


Picad 


* Duport in his ‘‘ Essay on fingering ’’ advises the pupil to stop 
these chords: in order to arrive at a correct 
position of the Bs Jans We hand. That is tantamount to re- 


commendin g @: sien dancing as a preliminary exercise 
to walking. Saas ey 
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The position of the left arm must of course be modified 
for comfort’s sake; but on no account should the elbow 
hang down, as that would cause the left hand to turn 
sideways, and when shifting beyond the fourth position, 
the arm would have to be brought forward, which 
should be avoided as causing delay. If the left arm 
and hand are placed in the proper manner, as above 
described, the latter can shift right up the fingerboard 
without the least change in the position of the upper arm. 
The finger nails must be kept short so that they do not 
touch the fingerboard. 

The fingers being kept well avched must move lightly 
from the knuckles, and when stopping a note, they should 
drop from the third or knuckle joint down on to the string 
likehammers. When lifted they should stand only about - 
one third of an inch above the string, and exactly over 
their respective note. There is a strong tendency on the 
part of most pupils to bring the fingers closer together as 
soon as they are lifted from the string, and it is even a 
frequent occurrence to see beginners put the second 
finger on the top of the first when it is not required to 
stopa note. These are faults which should be carefully 
avoided. The fingers, when stopping a note, should 
press the string firmly and always with the very tip of 
the finger. The fingers should all remain on the finger- 
board as much as possible to facilitate accurate and 
clear stopping. For instance when the third finger 
stops a note, the first and second should both be on 
the strings, and in case of the fourth finger stopping all 
are put down, whereas only the first finger can assist 
the second. Clearness and roundness of tone depend 
as much on a firm pressure of the fingers of the left hand 
as on the proper use of the bow. 

In the following lines the finger to be used on any 
particular note is indicated by a corresponding number ; 
the first finger by 1, the second finger by 2, the third 
finger by 3, and the fourth finger by 4. The open string 
is marked by o. The thumb is also used in violoncello 
playing, but as it will have to be treated in a separate 
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chapter we shall reserve till then all information with 
regard to its use. 


Fic. b. 


If we place our first finger on the A string exactly 
three inches from the nut we shall stop B natural, and, 
holding the fingers well spread, the second finger, 
when put down, will stop C, the third C sharp and the 
fourth D. By stretching out the fourth finger it will stop 
D sharp, while the first finger, stretching back, will 
stop B flat. From the above remarks it will be seen 
that the natural interval between each succeeding two 
fingers is a semitone, while the four fingers in their 
natural* position compass a minor third; also that by 


* Some call it close position but that term appears incorrect as it 
might suggest that the fingers were close together, which they are 
not, except in the higher positions. 
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stretching either the first finger back or the fourth 
finger forward we get a major third. The whole range 
of notes which can be stopped by the four fingers, with- 
out moving ‘the hand itself, is termed a ‘‘ position.” 
This term applies to each successive range of notes 
which can thus be covered by shifting the hand. When 
shifting, the hand should move up and down the finger- 
board like a mechanical appliance, without altering the 
velative position of the fingers. 

In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding as 
to the exact pitch of any particular note, I have adopted 
the rule of the German theorists for distinguishing the 
octaves : 


=e by the use of big letters C—H; 


—— bytheuse of small letters ch ; 


——o6— by small letters with one dash 


c’—b’, adding one dash for each succeeding octave. The 
four strings are indicated by the letters A, D, G, C, and 
the positions by a ‘‘P,” preceded by the respective num- 
ber in Roman characters. For instance 1 P = first 
position, 4 P half position. The adaptation of letters in 
lieu of the ordinary staff notation has been found ex- 
pedient to save space. It will be advisable however 
for the student to write out the examples in the follow- 
ing chapters in ordinary staff notation, conforming to 
the above explanation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Concerning Semitones. 


EFORE entering on our subject, it will be 
B necessary to say a few words with regard to 
semitones. 

On all instruments, giving acoustic semitones (accord- 
ing to the laws of acoustics), we shall find that the 
latter differ slightly from those of the tempered scale, 
as applied to the piano or organ. The reason les in 
the difference between the enharmonic semitones, 
which, for their correct production, would require so 
large a number of keys that the instruments would 
become unmanageable. By equalising that difference, 
the number of semitones in the octave has been reduced 
to twelve. This equalisation of semitones is called 
‘‘temperament,” and the scale, played according to that 
system, ‘“‘the tempered scale.’ To give the exact in- 
tervals of the various semitones cannot be our object 
here in this place, as it is*of no practical importance; 
those who are desirous of obtaining full information upon 
the subject, will find it in any theoretical work on 
acoustics. Suffice it to say that, when playing in the 
orchestra, especially in accompanying voices, which, if 
well trained, will make the difference between the 
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various kinds of semitones more keenly felt, we shall 
observe the following facts: All semitones are played 
in such a manner as to suggest the direction in which 
they resolve. Take for instance F sharp and G flat. 
In the tempered scale these two semitones are repre- 
sented by one and the same note (same key on the piano). 
As, however, F sharp has a leaning towards G, and G 
flat towards F, those two semitones are each played a 
little nearer the note in whose direction they point, 
instead of being both stopped exactly in the middle 
between F and G (except when playing with the piano, 
when the latter is done on account of the temperament). 
Thus F sharp is stopped nearer G, and G flat nearer F. 
(This is curiously the reverse from the rule prescribed 
by science, for the laws of acoustics teach us that for 
instance F sharp.is nearer F, and G flat nearer G. But 
we have only to deal with praxis which dictates the 
former.) 
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Seti V1. 


Che Weck Positions. 


| HE PIRST POSITION. 


OW let us regard the notes under our hand in the 
first position, and the manner in which they are 
stopped. The fourth or lowest string suggesting 

the fundamental scale of C major, we shall make that 
key the basis of our investigations. 

Starting with our first fingers at a distance of three 
inches from the nut, we obtain the following diatonic 
notes in the first position: 


tone pe? tone fe tone Cs m tone yee 
tone f. 3 tone {: 3 oem ' 2 eeu Gg 
semi- sem1- ; 

fans F tone *° 4 tone lg 4 tone d’ 4 


From this schedule we see that the four strings of the 
violoncello group themselves in two and two with regard 
to fingering as well as to their outward appearance. 
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Two points however are common to all, and these are 
the starting point for the first finger, which in the scale 
of C major is at a full tone distance from the open string, 
and the position of the fourth finger which im that key is 
on all four strings at a distance of a minor third from the 
first finger. But while on the C and the G string the 
whole tone of that minor third precedes the semitone, 
thus necessitating the use of the third finger for its 
production ; it follows the semitone in the case of the two 
upper strings where the second finger is consequently 
employed. By the assistance of the open strings we 
have thus in the first position a C major scale of two 
octaves and one tone: 


CDEF; GA B:c; derive ; 
eMbr ny 


: Dec sd) 
On SB A Our aan. I 


a ; 
ees, ee 
THE FINGERING OF INTERVALS. 


SECONDS being the consecutive notes of the scale, 
are of course played by the fingering above indicated, 
2.€., minor seconds (semitones) by two consecutive fingers, 
and major seconds by two alternate fingers. 

THIRDS are fingered in the following manner: 


C String C—E D—F E—G F—A 


o—3 I—4 3—O 4—I 
Cbs G—B A—C B—d C—e 
o—3 I—4 3—0O 4—I 
cD eee d—f e—g f—a g—b 
o—2 I—4 2—O 4—I 
Ariss, a—c’ b—d’ 
o—2 I—4 


N.B.—In the following examples the strings appear 
in the same order as above. 

As will be seen from the above, the C and G string, 
and the d and a string (the latter as far as the first 
position allows us to proceed) again are, naturally, 


fingered alike. 
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FOURTHS are fingered thus: 
C—F D—G E—A F—B 


Ey I—0o aa es, 
~ G—c A—d B—e c—f 

O— 4 I—o 3—I 4—2 

d—g e—a f—b g—c’ 

o—4 I—o 2—I 4—2 

a—d 

ot 


FIFTHS thus: 
CG Df Pe 5 je 


Cae iat Rags) 4 
G—d A—e B—f c—g 
o—o I—I 3—2 4—4. 
d—a e—b f—c’ g—d’ 
oo 0 3+ apes, 44 


When stopping two strings by one and the same finger, 
press the first joint inward (this should be done on no 
other occasion) so that the ball of the first joint stops 
the higher string, and the tip the lower one. 

We have only one fifth in this case which, being 
diminished, is stopped by two different fingers, viz., 

; B—f.* 


3—2 
SIXTHS are fingered in the following manner : 
C—A D—B E—c F—d 


reat i i rae: 4—O 
G—e Da gl eer | c—a 
O17 1 eo 3—4 4—oO 
d—-b e-—c t—d 

o—I C2 2—4 


From this table it will be seen that the sixth is pro- 
duced by the next following finger on the higher string, 
which vetuyns to the lower string to start the following 
sixth (the interval between the last note of one sixth 
and the first note of the one following being a fifth), but 
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again with the exception of the dimimshed fifth B—f (see 

page 77*). Notice also the skipping of one string from 

the fourth finger to the second next open string. 
SEVENTHS finger thus: 


or Dc aed aes 


o—3 I—4 3—0 4—I 
G—tf A—g B—a c—b 

o—2 I—4 3—0 4—I 

d—c’ e—d’ 

o—2 I—4 


Notice the inversion of fingering in alternate sevenths. 
OCTAVES finger in the following manner : 


Go ieee | Tie ft 


o—4 I—o0 3—I 4—2 
G—g A—a B—b c—c’ 

Oo—4 I—o 3—I 4—2 

d—d’ 

One 


The repetition of fingering here occurs in groups of 
four octaves. 


STRETCHED POosITIONS. 


From the foregoing remarks we have seen that the 
fingers of the left hand in their natural position (with an 
interval of one semitone between each two fingers) will 
compass a minor third between first and fourth. In 
this position we can only play the C major scale from “dl 
C to c’ (or d’), and G major upwards from the open G 
string with this fingering : 

GAB cide it ova b>csd: 
OV"! 630400 “Tes Peel eo A 

All other scales, as well as the G major downwards 
from G, compel us to compass a major third between 
the first and fourth finger, at least on one of the four 
strings, and this is what is called a ‘‘ stretched position.” a 

Take for instance the A major scale, starting on A 
(G string), and we get.the notes, A, B, C sharp. . A is 
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stopped by the first finger, and if we take the third on 

B, the fourth would have to stop the C sharp, thus — 
placing a full tone between third and fourth finger. If 
the third finger is kept down, as it should be (also the 
first and second as stated in the beginning of this 
chapter), this will, to any hand of the ordinary size, 
present an unsurmountable obstacle, whereas the first 
and second finger can stretch that interval quite easily. 

We make it therefore a rule that if we have to stop 
two full tones in succession, the one is stopped between 
the first and second, while the second is taken between 
the second and fourth fingers, viz., A, B, Cy. 

uae 2a 4) 

We have two different kinds of stretched positions, of 
which one is produced by sharps and the other by flats: 
the former taking the semitone higher than the natural 
position (as shown above), the latter taking the semitone 
lower.. For instance F major (the first flat key) would 
require the following fingering on the A string : 


ae Dy. Cais 
hes Sk by 


The second and fourth fingers, in this case, keep their 
natural position, while the first one leaves it to stretch 
the lower semitone; in the former case, the fst finger 
remains in its natural position, while both second and 
fourth finger stop one semitone higher. The same can 
of course occur in all positions as we shall see later on. 
A stretched position is regarded as belonging to that in 
which the first or second and fourth fingers remain 
stationary. The reason for this is that the stretching is 
executed by the fingers only, while the hand remains abso- 
lutely in the same place. A change of position, on the 
contrary, is always marked by a shift of the left hand. 

If the student will remember this fact, he will not be 


* If the student cannot stop these notes without great trouble, he 
may conclude that the instrument on which he is playing is too big 
for him, and he should, without delay, procure one of asmaller size, 
in proportion to the size of his hand. 
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induced, as is often the case, to mistake the stretched 
position for that of which we shall treat next. He should 
also remember that all diatonic scales and passages in 
the neck positions are composed of three groups of notes, 
repeated in various order and fingered I 2 4, I 3 4 or 
I 2 4 stretched. A careful observation of the manner 
and places in which they appear will materially enhance 
progress. 


THE Harr PosilrTIon. 


While in the stretched position, one finger leaves its 
place to stop a higher, respectively lower semitone, 
the half position is marked by a distinct shift of the 
hand, all fingers retaining their natural distance (of one 
semitone), and thus following the first or fourth finger 
(which ever it may be) for the space of the said interval. 
By this it will be seen that we have two half positions 
to each natural or full position, relative to the above 
named stretched positions. 

Some of these half positions are rarely used as such, 
as they will be generally supplanted by their enharmonic 
relative (for instance B sharp by C natural). It will be 
_ of importance for the student, however, to thoroughly 
acquaint himself with all enharmonic changes so as to 
give him perfect command over all the resources of the 
fingerboard. 

The term ‘half position”’ has been used by most pro- 
fessors of the violoncello to indicate the first position of 
the above order, which commences at a distance of 
about an inch anda half fromthe nut. Toavoid adding 
to the confusion which already exists in some quarters, 
with regard to the nomenclature of the positions, we 
shall follow their example, naming the other half © 
positions, ‘‘ raised” or ‘‘ lowered ”’ positions, which has 
also the advantage of more precisely defining the 
- relationship towards the natural position. 

The following are the notes in the half position, their 
fingering being indicated at the beginning of each line: 
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A D G G 

fae an bp dg eb Gz Ab CH Dp 

2. D=tse'h e fh A Bbb D_ Ebb 
mooeeeay eb a B <Ch << ' BE Fp 


A D G C 


1. af bb dt eh Gt Ab CH Db 
ae bg ci borer Aci vibp Dg Eb 
4. cy d’p {f gh eh Ae). E Fb 


The first position and its fingering have been ex- 
plained first, as the half position is only an outcome of 
the former, although it precedes it locally, viz., on the 
fingerboard. 

We shall now explain its ‘‘raised”’ and ‘“‘ lowered ”’ 
tributaries, letting the other positions follow in succes- 
sion, up to the eighth. The order of the positions is 
ruled by the diatonic notes of C major on the first or A 
mere viz... D, c’, d', 6, f, 9’, a’. 

The lowered first position is identical with the half 
position as given above, while the raised position gives 
the following notes : 


A D G a 
be eg = AR ODE 
c's f4 B E 
c’x fx bg EG 


dg ge cz Fg 


This latter position enharmonically changed will 
give us: 


SP WwW NHN Ww 


THE Seconp PosITION 
of which, as also of those following, we shall give all the 
varieties. 
G 
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Natural Position. 


A D G C 
rs c f Bp Eb 
aie? gh cb E 
cto uae Att S ch Fs 
4. ep ab db Gb 
Stretched Posttions (backward and forward). 
A D G 6 
CP EG Saige fh f Bobb Bb E,b Ep 
z d’, d’ gb g Chee ech Fh F 
4. e’D e’ ab a db df Gone 
Raised Position. 
Natural Stretched 
AY DieGaG AloD 4G 
1: a LY ABS ES ¢ c't ft Babe 
ry Wg Lt dukes ota oh 2 dg gi ch Pd 
a d’¢ gk ch Fe ef at de Ge 
4. cierto Baa 
Low-ved Position. 
Natural Stretched 
Aes yay is 3 AL] DeetGess it 
1. ch th Bh Eph 1. ch th Bbhb Epy 
2. dbp gbb chb Fd 2. db gh ch Ep 
Gee th fb oach= Ts, are b. Abeer. sirp 
4. Ebb aby bb Gob 


On closer examination the stretched Lower Position 


will be found to be only 


an enharmonic change of the 


upward stretched Furst Position. 


The Lower Position stretched backward would in the 


same way be an enharmonic change of the backward 


stretched First Position, 


and as the following up of such 


forms would lead to endless repetition, we shall pursue 


them no further. 
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THe THIRD POoOsITION. 


Natural Position Stretched Position 
Aer) 1G ) ened D Fiaane Gs & 
ei perc. ok 14a cae eae Cea Senge oA 6 
2. @bh ab db Gh Preven ewan 2 pe 
aoe: oa. td) G ; pee Beet Da = © A 
eet bh eh Ab 
Ratsed Position. 
A D G G 
EFS Kn eas en 
ee opel oh a d G 
ae eg ag dg G# 
4. fe b e A 
Loweved Position. 
Natural Stretched 
SMa ob Se Gen an | po eigen 
1. dh gh ch Fb y q’b Sh ch Fh 
2. e'bb ab doh Ghb 2. e'h ab dh G 
eee Abt -d Gb Peet Dpeeae Ae 
4 fh bbb ebb Abb 


Of the Stretched Position only the forward form has 
been given; the backward form (d flat, e flat, f on the 
A string) is absolutely identical with that of the 
Lowered Position, while that position in its natural 
form is only an enharmonic change of the stretched 
form of the Raised Second Position. 


Tue FourtTuH PosITION. 


The Fourth Position is the last in which the thumb 
rests on the neck of the fingerboard, and by placing it 
right into the groove of the neck (where it ends in the 
block which fixes it to the body of the instrument), one 


can always make sure of putting the hand exactly in the 
G2 
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right place. This position is of great importance as it 
is the first whose lowest note is already one tone above 
the first position, while the second and third ones are 
only intermediate positions between the first and fourth. 
The two latter positions cover the lower half of the 
strings entirely as from the fourth position, by stretching 
the third finger forward, we can reach the harmonic 
which gives the octave of the open string, and halves it. 

By carefully observing the above remarks the student 
will always be able to reach the fourth position from any 
other one with perfect safety, as long as he sees that the 
thumb goes at once in the groove of the neck, while the 
first finger rests opposite the upper side of the thumb, 
and the second finger opposite the lower one. It will be 
seen that the notes in this position are already appre- 
ciably closer together than they appear in the first 
position. 


Natural Position Stretched Position 


Age Lae Gee Agog Gua 
TO 0) pea Cy 13s Gam, Salven cOe wont 
2. f bb eb Ab i SEND ees 2 oN 
3. fg De ce meee 4. gt Co attests 
Ar poe eee Ts Bp 
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Raised Position. 
Ut Dea Chel © 


he et att dg Gq 
2. fg Daven A 
a fx’ by ef Ag 
4. e's cg ff B 
Lowered Position. 
Natural Stretched 
A D rae Ag ee Creme 


ry 7b'p ab dh Gb Hay ee Gly eh: 

Bali | bbb ehh Abb Zeal bp teh may 

peat ieop) bb eh Ap sia ce scomt: eh. 

4. gb Ch th Bbb 

The backward form of the stretched natural position 
is identical with that of the forward stretched Lower 
Position, while the backward stretched Lower Position 
(ey’, f flat, g flat on A) is only an enharmonic change of 
the forward stretched natural Third Position. 


THE FirtH POSITION. 


Natural Stretched 
amet le G GC ALG. =.G 
i: f bp-e> Ap i. f’ bp eb Ab 
_¥ gh ch fh bbb Ze aise ek 43 af 
ous . c- -t “Bb Ri aPeed Ore 


ane 7 
3 (4). ap dd gh ch 
Raised Position. 


Natural Stretched 
J BEd Orn @ eo Be © rae 
re fg Doeeco A. ‘= ie bite. 64- Eke 
2. eee ot Bb 2. gt cE fg 3 
2(3). g¢ c's ff B 3. ag dt gt cf 


4(4).a dog c 
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The Lowered Fifth Position is identical with the. 

Natural Fourth Position 

(fb, Wooe'bs eae ,et, In, eg) 
and the backward stretched Fifth with the forward 
stretched Fourth Position. 

From the Fifth Position upwards we use only the first 
three fingers, although in exceptional cases (four notes in 
rapid succession, beginning with the first note of the 
position), all four may be used even as far as this 
position, but not beyond, unless the thumb is used also, 
of which we shall speak later on. In the former case 
the third finger is used for the third note, which as a 
rule appears only as an alternate note with the second, 
and is then stopped by the second finger. 


‘THE SIXTH ‘ROSITION: 


Natural Stretched 
Aare Do G VC ASD 71(Gsae 
Teen ee CO eet EAS 2 Aloe 6 ema INC Se 
2. aD d’b g? ch 2a ee. eee 
Brand BM CeO 45C 201 D> --e seal 
geeb' ye) abidb 
Raised Position. 
Natural Stretched 
Ao eb e a 2G Ae Ly ee & 
1. gf cg fg B i ef. ce fg B 
Ose SON ey —C 2a'h dg ett cl 
21a ¢ dg ee ce a0 b'h. see at dg 
RD) wee) ac 
Lowered Posttion. 
Stretched. 


dela  BRoe st Cae 
I. g’b c’bh {b Bbb 
ze a’h d'D gb cb 
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Of the Lowered Position we give only the stretched 
form which will be found an enharmonic change of the 
Fifth Raised Stretched Position, while the natural forms 
of the same relative positions are also identical. 


THE SEVENTH POSITION. 
Natural Posttion. 
A D G C 


i a’ d’ g e 
2. Denes. ap sdb 
2. b’ e’ a d 
3. on t: bb e5 
Stretched Position. 
Backward Forward 
Eee O Sees pee © At hb} GaG 
1. ab db gD ch Was Pale ese 
>. b’b e’b. ab db sou ies wae td 
pee. it bb eb Fan ooo ig bee 
Raised Position. Loweved Posttion. 
Natural Stretched 
js ower DB ena oe ean AacpiD G .C 
I a’t ay gt ct r ad d’bh gh ‘ch 
een £0. da, cd 2. bh e’> aD db 
Beebe sf. all dipnit sy <olweatiee: bomep 
3. by Cie ee 


The Stretched Raised Position is the enharmonic form 
of the Lowered Eighth Position and the Natural Lower 
Position, while the Natural Lower Position stands in 
the same relationship to the Raised Natural Sixth 
- Position. The Backward Stretched Natural Position is 
absolutely identical with the Stretched Lowered Seventh 
Position, as shown above. — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Thumb Positions. 


HE note which gives the higher octave of the open 
string divides it into two equal parts. It forms, 
therefore, a kind of landmark in the art of violon- 

cello playing, being also the last note which can be 
reached from the neck positions: (1) in stretching the 
third finger forward and placing it lightly on the string* 
while the hand remains in the fourth position, or (2) as 
top note of the fifth position. The latter is but an inter- 
mediary position, like the second and third, and the 
production of that middle octave from the fourth position 
by means of the third finger, is the more important and 
more frequent. This same note forms also the normal 
starting point for the use of the thumb. Although the 
latter is used sometimes in lower positions, its employ- 
ment becomes indispensable in all passage work from 
the middle of the string upwards. When used for this 
purpose, the outer edge of the thumb is placed across 
two strings in such a manner that the higher string is 
\ stopped by the middle joint, and the lower string at the 
\root of the nail. In this way it performs the functions of 
‘a movable nut, enabling the hand to play full scales across 
the strings, without leaving the position, in the same 
way as it canbe done in the first position by means of the 
fixed nut using the open strings. The left arm should be 
brought a little forward, so that the hand can move up and 
down the fingerboard by the aid of the fore arm, without 


* A tone thus produced is called ‘‘harmonic,’’ which will be 
dealt with later on. 
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changing the position of the upper arm. The left hand 
should be turned in the wrist joint a little sideways from 
left to right, thus bringing the thumba little more towards 
the nut of the instrument, and the little finger more over 
the string, thereby facilitating its use. 

It is a curious fact that down to Romberg’s time the 
little finger was scarcely used at all in the higher posi- 
tions, and Michel Corrette in his ‘‘ Méthode . . . pour 
apprendre en peu de temps le violoncelle dans sa perfec- 
tion,” etc., which appearedin Parisin 1741, declares that, 
although the little finger might be used in these positions 
in a few exceptional cases, it was practically useless, on 
account of its shortness. 

Since Romberg’s time it has become an essential item 
of the thumb position, although it is not as a rule 
required in ordinary scale passages in that position; the © 
thumb and the first three fingers being sufficient for 
their execution. 

In placing the thumb on the strings it is necessary to 
be careful that it stops perfect fifths. This it should do 
when placed parallel to the nut, provided the strings are 
perfectly true. As the latter is very often not the case, 
one must ascertain how much they differ at any given 
point. If the difference is much, nothing remains but to 
take other strings, or, if one string appears particularly 
good, to find another which will give perfect fifths with 
it. | 

At the beginning of this work, in a chapter headed 
‘‘ The Strings” (p. 10) there will be found the means to 
test a string with regards to fifths. If,instoppinga fifth _ 
straight across two strings, the player should find one of 
the two notes only slightly flat or sharp, the difference 
may be adjusted by placing the thumb a little slanting 
one way or the other, according to either the A or the D 
string having to be stopped higher than the other. 

It is of course always best, especially for the beginner, 
to select strings that will give perfect fifths in the true 
position, as it gives more certainty with regard to 
intonation. 
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‘The best means of obtaining a true set of strings is to 
try various sizes together until they give perfect fifths 
all the way up, between all four strings. If those have 
been found they should be carefully measured with a 
good string gauge. For this purpose | recommend 
Weichold’s Patent Gauge, which gives the finest grada- 
tions obtainable. As the measurement of those test 
strings will not always tally with the marks on the 
ordinary gauge, mark the exact place witha knife. In 
the case of Wiechold’s gauge this is unnecessary. 

When buying new strings they should correspond 
exactly with those marks, and if they also stand the test 
given above, as to being true, they will always be found 
to give perfect fifths throughout their whole length. 

The various thumb positions, with their fingerings 
added, present themselves in the following manner : 


First THuMB POSITION. 
Natural Position. 


A D G C 
ob a’ d’ g c 
i at = b’p dg =e'b et =ap cf ="dp 
7 b’ e’ a d 
2. ye ii bb eb 
2: ct =.d"’h ft paae tei yee 40) e 
oY de g” C: f 

Stretched Positions. 
Forward Backward 
raked SPC pod & pomeed Oy 1 Cay CS 

(a cee alee a Oo. ab db gh ch 
ad, ese od Teel DSR pep eed 
Pee Tach aie oie” oP S ebb ook 
3 d”g gf ct (f ciate teat eo 


GON, ese © 


WwW py # O 
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Fatsed Position. 
Natural 
ume) 2 Cee 
at d’g gh cf 

Py Sie sh d 

cS fe b e 

rf et ck f 
Stretched (forward) 

A D G 6 


“OO N He Oo 


bec” cft—P a 


at =b’p dg =e’b et ab ch = db 
=bb dg =e 


OI ane © aaa oak bg —=C ef — f 


aye gx es a’ ck sd {X' = g 


Loweved Position. 


Natural Stretched 
eae Le GG AD las 
ah d’b gh ch 0 ab d% gb 
b’h eb ab db I. b’p e’b ab 
c’h fy bbb ebp 7 mate 6 iy tps) 5), 
Ubhe’be ch fh a. -d’. gt ne 


SECOND THUMB PosITION. 
Natural Posttion. 
reed Be Cy bAk € 
Da <6 ela foal 
Ceti thy teh 


eh ea OO 
ZFS 
oR 

Oo 

=p 


gi 
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Stretched Position. 


Forward The Backward Stretched Posi- 

je | Be Cat G tion is like the natural, with the 
Omebgweee.  5an-?d exception that the thumb com- 
r cE fy be mences at a full tone from the 


2. dg et cg ff first finger, viz., on b’p, e’, ab, or 
3.) eR at df ge db respectively. 


The Raised Second Thumb Position is identical with 
the Natural Third, as in the case of the relative Neck 
Position. 

The Lowered Position, which on the A string would 
give: b’b, cb, dp, e’’b, is enharmonically changed the 
same as the first ‘“* Raised Position.” As the case with 
regard to raised and lowered positions is very similar 
with the following, it will not be necessary to describe 
them except in cases where they are distinctly different 
from the following and preceding ones. For the student 
it will be advisable however to work them out for him- 
self, as he will thereby considerably increase his ac- 
quaintance with the fingerboard, especially with regard 
to enharmonic changes which will be of great assistance 
to him when reading compositions in extreme keys. 


Tuirp THUMB POSITION. 


Natural Position 


ANSEL) Cra 
O07, yCre wise (Dhwrels 
ia es oe “Cae at. 
2. te” al ode 
RED ib 6 baeo 
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Stretched Position 
Forward Backward 

Merely affects the third Enharmonic change of 
finger, there being already Second Forward Stretched 
a full tone between each Position. 

two previous fingers. The 

former is raised one semi- 

tone to f’# b’ e’ a respec- 


tively. 
Raised Position. 
Natural 
A ve mie ©. 
O. cE fg bites. 
1 ah ct ch 
2... ef i d¢ oF 
3. iat e 
Stretched 
Forward Backward 
Only the third finger is Same as Natural Third 
raised one semitone to, fx Stretched forward 


bg ef ag 


FourTH THUMB POSITION. 


Natural 

ig Wa (Cra 
Grade pe Cs at 
ight es Oia hage2s 
2. f b’b e’b ab 
SMa Aen ot «Dh 
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Stretched 
Forward Backward 
A BE AS pee Ae 
Ys CaN rohit & Enharmonic of Third Raised 
ieee ad Shp Position stretched forward. 
Pin ee b’ taal 
Bae: on Tee 
Raised Position. 
Natural Stretched 
as ot Bp AC game A) De Ge 


4 


dq" gt c# i 
ee at dd at 


O. dg et cg bs 
i a a’g ‘ is 


ret 
: 


patie by 2, fy bit eg af 
cy ee C’ be Pa b ee xy oy f'y bg 
FirtH THumB PosiITION. 
Natural 
i. Weer Jae. © oka © 
G.2°6a ra eu 
Toit ike) hae dajcais 
2 ae Co 1; bb 
3 ae a: g Cc 
Stretched 
Forward Backward 


i ah 16 gira © 
e ag ta Beg 3 Only the first finger recedes by 
i b? e’ one semitone. 


Gey Ve ak ate: 
ga, 
== 
QO, 

= ae 
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The Raised Position is identical with the Sixth, and 
the Lowered Position with the Fourth Raised. 


SixtH TuHumBs PosirTIon. 
Natural 
A .D Caen © 
Gri eeD pe hi.ah 
Soe ore. 12 -sibp 


9 ’ ? 


7 Jor aad 9 eka: ee 
35 b’be’h a’h d’h 


Stretched 
Forward Backward 
Only the third finger ad- Enharmonic of ‘Fifth Posi- 
vances one semitone. tion’’ stretched forward. 


Ratsed Posttion. 


Natural 
A Dp” Ge. 
O. fg bho re ood 
1 gf oc” f b 
2 pe, it oe eee 
Bande, oie tl: Samet E 
Stretched 
Forward - Backward 
pee > C 
Pe be’ a Same as Natural Position 


g’¢ cD ft b stretched forward. 


OP Pasta 
a 
on 


owered Position same as Fifth. 
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SEVENTH THUMB POSITION. 


Natural 
Pa ee SCs =) .C 
Oe oe mencer art tp 
Pela ea oC erm, Ce 


a 
2. be er a” d’ 
ee Con ie b’b e’b 


Stretched. 
Forward Backward 
Same as above only the Sameas Sixth Raised Post- 
third finger is raised one tion stretched forward, 
semitone. enharmonically changed. 


Raised Position. 


Natural 
A 1D an Cet 
O. gr oe £ b 
Lec s Wea ee ea 


2. b”’ av q’ d’ 
’ 


ae cen ig b e 


Stretched Position 


Forward Backward 

1 a Res Coed © 
O. ey ct ips b Same as Natural 
tea & 6 gf ct Seventh Position 


2. b’# et at d’f 


Be CL EL b’f et 


w NY HO 


wo DY HH O 
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Lowered Position. 
Natural 
pa) GG 6C The Stretched Position affects 
g’b c’b fb b’bb only the third finger which 
a”’b db g’b c’h advances one semitone. 
b’b e’b a’b d’b 
cy £"> b’dbe'bb 


EIGHTH THumB PosITION. 


Natural The fingering of the ‘Stretch- 
Pree GC ed,” ‘‘ Raised”’ and ‘‘ Lowered”’ 
eee oC Eighth Position is the same as 
ioeeo, a’ d° for the First, with the exception 
Geet. *b’h: e’b that the fingers are much 
eos rc! Tf closer together. 
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CHAP DH Rss 


Che Fingering of Scales. 


T has been stated before that this work is not © 
destined to serve as a tutor for the instrument. The 
various items forming its technic have therefore 

been collected and exhaustively discussed each under 
its particular heading, so that any special subject may 
be easily referred to. That would not be the case if 
they were brought, intermixed, in the manner required 
for an actual course of primary tuition. 

For this reason the present chapter has been re- 
served until the fingering of all the ordinary, and thumb 
positions has been explained, although the practise of 
scales ought to be commenced at a much earlier stage. 
The usual system is to begin with the first position only, 
and to proceed to the second and third consecutively, . 
after the former has been thoroughly practised. The 
study of different scales in the first position involves, 
however, in some instances fingerings which are more 
or less monstrosities, and would never be used in 
“praxis. 

I am inclined therefore to advocate the system 
adopted by Alwin Schroeder, and I believe also by 
Julius Klengel, to teach the whole of the first four 
positions (neck-positions) after a few preliminary les- 
sons, and then proceed with the study of scales in a 
proper and systematic manner, avoiding all the awkward 
proceedings of the older system. The latter are glaringly 
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ex:mplified in several scales, as for instance Ah major, 
which in the first position has to be fingered thus: 


G Doe A 
APSE ee Be SABE SETS ea Tg 
Ab Bh c db eh f g ab Dp Gc 
En Ey, bay | ae Lek 2 


Instead of going into this matter any further, which 
is of little practical value, we shall at once proceed to 
the fingering of the scales, using the whole of the neck 
positions as required. 

There are two different ways of starting scales. One 
is by using the first finger on the tonic of all scales, the 
other by using that finger on the tonic which would stop 
it when played in the first position. The use of either 
system is determined by the rhythm of the scale. When 
playing in triple time, it will be best to start with the 
first finger on the tonic, thus covering always one whole 
group of three notes by the fingers of the left hand. 
When playing in common time it is better to start with 
that finger which would stop the tonic in the first 
position, as the former fingering would break up the 
groups of four notes in awkward places. The notes 
stopped by the fourth finger in the first position, when 
becoming the tonic of a scale, form an exception to this. 
They are in that case usually taken by the second 
finger. 

- The use of open strings should be avoided as muchas 
possiblein scale passages. Where all the notes ought to 
be absolutely even in quality and quantity, those pro- 
duced by an open string would received undue promi- 
nence, as their difference in tone from notes stopped by 
the fingers can never be quite concealed. The highest 
tonic on which a scale passage finishes should always 
be taken by the third finger, whenever that note is above 
the fourth position. This rule applies to all four strings. 
For instance if the scale of D major is to be played on 
the D string through two octaves the d” must be taken 
by the third finger. 

H2 
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This result will be obtained by taking the preceding 
supertonic with the first finger, using the first and second 
fingers alternately, which will assign the leading note 
to the second finger, and consequently the third to the 
next tonic. If two octaves are to be played by the 
alternate use of the first and second finger, the tonic of 
the first of these two octaves should be taken by the 
first finger, which will bring the second on to the next 
tonic. Taking the supertonic with the first finger, the 
third will then finish on the highest tonic as shown above. 
This fingering applies of course only to the higher 
positions from the fourth inclusive upwards. 

In order to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the fingering of scales up to five octaves, the student 
will find in the three tables* all that he may require 
to enable him to impress upon his mind a clear and 
graphic picture of the whole system, which, when 
properly studied, will make him so familiar with the 
natuve of the various scales and their fingering, that ex- 
treme keys should present no more difficulty to him 
than those with only two or three flats or sharps. In 
order to arrive at this, he must keep steadily before him 
the fact that there are properly speaking only two 
scales, viz.: The major scale (consisting of the following 
intervals: tone, tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone, semi- 
tone), and the minor scale (consisting of: tone, semitone, 
tone, tone, semitone, augmented second, semitone). 
The minor scale has received a modification on account 
of the augmented second between sub-mediant and 
leading note (which is regarded as unvocal). This 
modified form is what we call the ‘‘ melodic minor 
scale,” which avoids the objectionable interval, by 
raising the submediant one semitone when ascending, 
and lowering the leading note one semitone in descend- 
ing, resolving the submediant to its original place. 

These two scales (major and minor) are varied only by 


* These three tables have been printed separately on stout paper 
and may be had from the ‘‘Srrap”’ Office. Published at ts. 6d. 
the set, post free. 
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applying them to the different steps of the fundamental 
scale. The rules by which this is done belong to the 
sphere of harmony, and cannot therefore be discussed in 
this place. It must occur, however, to the observant 
student, at first sight that, as the intervals in each of the 
two classes of scales are the same throughout all keys, 
their fingering must naturally be analogous in most cases 
except for the open strings which enter at different places, 
or the beginning in a different position, or with a different 
finger. If we classify them in this manner the following 
may be observed with regard to the major keys: C and 
G, starting on an open string (I am speaking here 
always of the lowest tonic available on the violoncello) 
show an analogous fingering in the first three groups: 
0134, 0134,0124. D and A prove a similar relationship 


in the first three groups, while E, B, Fg and Cy con- 


tinue it throughout four groups. All the flat keys 
correspond with the latter in their first two groups. Bh 
and Eb are alike in the fingering of their first four groups, 
which is also the same in Ab, Db, Gb and Ch, which, 
among themselves add a fifth group to the point of 
resemblance, while Ap and Ch, show the same fingering 
throughout the two first octaves. 

The ‘“‘harmonic minor keys,” with the exception of 
A, D, G and C, if started with the first finger, are all 
fingered alike for one octave and a half, viz.: twice 
Pee Anand twice 1,/2, 4.: A andiD,if the latter, from 
the second octave upwards is played on the D string, 
are fingered alike throughout. If the scale of D is 
continued on the A string, they differ from the com- 
mencement of the latter string. 

G and C show the same relationship towards each 
other as the two previous keys, but differ from them as 
they start on open strings, while the latter start with 
the first finger on the G and C string respectively. The 
scales of Eh, Bh, E, B, F and FE minor, can also be 
started with the second finger, when the first four and the 
last two again show great similarity. 
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The melodic minor scales show similar affinities, 
although their different fingering for ascending and 
descending scales introduces a few more exceptions 
which the observant student will soon discover on 
comparison. 

In the before mentioned tables the numbers marked by 
a dot indicate the first note on each string in ascending, 
and the last in descending, except in the melodic minor 
scales, where the fingerings for descending scales are 
separately marked in the second column. In these the 
first notes of the new string are marked in the same 
way as in the case of the ascending scales. All the 
notes between two dotted numbers have therefore to be 
played on one string. 

In ascending scales the thumb of the left hand rests 
on the neck of the instrument, up to, and including, 
the fourth position. When proceeding beyond this it 
leaves the neck, and is placed on the string, as ex- 
plained in the chapter on thumb positions. Although 
it is not actually used in these scales, it follows the 
first finger throughout at the distance of one tone, form- 
ing a support for the left hand. At the same time that 
the thumb is placed on the strings the alternate use of 
the first and second finger begins in the ascending scale. 
In scales of four octaves this takes place as follows: 

In the keys of Ep and F with the third tone of the 
third octave. 

in the keys of C, Dp and D with the fifth tone of the 
third octave. 

In the keys of E and FE with the sixth tone of the 
third octave. 

In scales of three octaves it begins: 

In, the*keys of Dp, D, Ep. E, F, Eg; G and Ab at 
the second tone of the third octave. 

The fingering of scales should be done as much as 
possible in accordance with the nature of the rhythm 
in which they are to be played. If that be common time, 
the use of four or two notes in one position should be 
adhered to as much as possible, while the shifting from 
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three to three notes is the most suitable for triple time. 
Alwin Schroeder has already directed attention to this 
factin his ‘‘ Neue Tonleiter Studien’’ (New Scale Studies, 
Leipzig, E. Rihle), which may be recommended for the 
use of students. A scale starting with a longer note 
than the rest, must again be fingered differently to one 
consisting of equal notes entirely. 

When playing scales in four octaves, the last octave 
can be added, after closing the third with the third 
finger on the tonic and taking the super tonic of the 
fourth octave with the first finger. It is of great import- 
ance that the student should thoroughly master all the 
different ways of fingering, which will all be called into 
requisition some time or other. ‘The starting of a scale 
passage on other notes than the tonic will often modify 
the fingering, in the selection of which much may be left 
to each individual player, who will be guided in this by 
the construction of his hand. He should, however, pro- 
ceed systematically and adhere strictly to one way of 
fingering, when once decided upon. If he play a scale 
passage once in one way of fingering, and anon in 
another, he is bound to come to grief sometime or 
other by suddenly forgetting which way he should follow. 

The practice of scales, starting on other notes than 
the tonic (for instance on the dominant, subdominant or 
mediant), will greatly assist the student in playing all 
kinds of rapid passages at sight. 


SCALES WITH THE USE OF THE THUMB POSITION. 


The actual use of the thumb in playing scales is two- 
fold. One way applies to scales beginning in the lower 
registers. When these proceed above the fourth position 
either the last note of that position, or the first of the 
following, may be stopped by the thumb according to 
rhythm andkey. It is advisable to use it on the octave 
of the open string, whenever that is possible, as that 
note requires less pressure for its production than other 
notes, by reason of its being the principal harmonic. 
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A few examples will explain our meaning, and enable 
the student to apply it to any other scale: 
Cc’ a; ae © g” Q’ 1 c 
Qe Ant y 2 Aorta tor 4tocta yea Tora 
O> #1 2-4 (for3 octaves.) mame 
d’ e’ ip g’ q? b’ A) a 
tp STP Gas AO” eta cae 
e’h t g’ a’h b’h CC ee eb 
PAGER OA Fee ik PATS 
The second manner in which the thumb is used, 
applies to scales beginning in the higher positions. In 
these the first tonic is taken by the thumb in the follow- 
ing manner: 
G D a 
g a b C’ d’ e’ ft g’ q? b Cc” a: 
OMI 22 0S Oia aes on ST ez 


The chromatic’scale in the thumb position is fingered 


thus : 
d’ df e ef ft ¢ et a at bc ct d dge” 
Oni, ieee, tos ON en a2 oars 
OieeOuat | 2? tae le 223 Wr) ees 3 ees aed. 


returning in the same manner. 

Although many players prefer the first manner, the 
second is preferable, as it avoids the constant glissando 
produced by using each finger for two consecutive 
notes. 


EXTENSION OF THE THUMB POSITION. 


By stretching the hand forward, while the thumb 
remains in its position we can extend the latter by three, 
or even four notes. This mode of playing is indicated 
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by the word ‘‘restez,”’ being placed over the notes 
which immediately precede the extension : 


DA restez 
g” Qa’ Let: c, ae ec i's ee a 
Seeeeie 2 Mee 1 2. 3. 4 
The fourth finger is never used on the last note of a 
thumb passage, although it often serves as turning point 


on the highest note of an ascending and descending scale, 
or run. 
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CHARA ERn xX. 


Che Fingering of Chords. 


a 


I.—DouBLe STops. 


NISONS. Apart from three unisons, produced 
with the help of an open string, viz: 


HO 
o 
Oo 


they can only be played in the higher positions on 
account of the great distance. In the above three 
unisons the note which is stopped in unison with the 
open string, and which is the first note of the fourth 
position on the lower string, may be taken with any 
finger, according to preceding or following passages or 
notes. In the higher positions unisons are produced 
by stopping the note required on the higher string with 
the thumb, and on the lower string with the third 
finger, or with the first finger on the higher string, and 
the fourth on the lower one, or both fingerings may be 
used alternately, viz: 
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SECONDS. These can only be produced with the 
aid of the thumb except three, which can be played with 
the help of open strings ; the stopped note in that case 
being the last note of the first position, which may be 
played with any finger, according to preceding or follow- 
ing notes. With the assistance of the thumb, seconds 
can be played in any position. Major, minor, and 
augmented seconds are fingered alike. Minor seconds 
are the most difficult, especially in the lower registers, 
on account of the great stretch, which may be more 
than a small hand can accomplish, while every player 
should be able to stop major and augmented seconds, 
the latter requiring the smallest stretch. The 
student should remember that in all intervals from the 
unison to the fifth (inclusive), the distance between 
the two notes on the strings stands in retrograde pro- 
portion to the size of the interval, so that while a 
*“second”’ can only be played with the help of the 
thumb (if both notes are stopped), the major third can 
be stopped without its assistance, and the fifth is 
stopped by one and the same finger. From the fifth 
upward the reverse is the case, and interval and dis- 
tance of stopping augment in proportion. 

THIRDS. There are, like in the previous and all 
the following intervals, three double stops that can be 
played with the use of open strings, so that in future 
we shall omit to mention these. Any finger may be used 
for the stopped note. All other thirds are played in the 
neck positions with the first and fourth finger, the 
minor third requiring the greater stretch, which is the 
same as that of a stretched position, only that the 
fourth finger stands on the lower string. The major 
third reduces the stretch to that of the natural position. 
From the fourth position upwards thirds are played 
either with the thumb on the higher note, and the 
second finger on the lower one; or by the thumb and 
second, and first and third finger alternately. In this 
case the second and fourth finger may even be used on 
the highest third. 
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FOURTHS in the neck positions are played thus: 
the ‘‘ perfect fourth” with the first and third, or second 
and fourth finger, the diminished fourth, either with the 
same fingering, or the first and fourth, while the aug- 
mented interval can be played either with the first and 
second, second and third, or third and fourth fingers. 
In the thumb position all fourths are played either with 
the thumb and first, or any two successive fingers (1 
and 2, 2 and 3, or 3 and 4). 

FIFTHS. The perfect fifths are played with one 
finger or the thumb straight across one string, while the 
augmented and diminished fifths are played by two 
successive fingers like the augmented fourths. 

SIXTHS. In the neck positions major sixths are 
played either with the first and third, or second and 
fourth finger: and minor sixths with two successive 
fingers as in the previous intervals, with the difference 
that in all double stops, from the fifth upward, the first 
finger takes the Jowey note, while in the smaller 
intervals it takes the higher one. For instance: 


Third Sixth Augmented Sixth 


The augmented sixth is fingered 1-4. In the thumb 
position major and minor sixths are fingered with the 
thumb and first fingers or any two successive fingers, 
while the augmented sixth is stopped by the thumb 
and second, or any two alternate fingers (1-3, 2-4). 

SEVENTHS, minor or major are stopped by the 
first and fourth finger, in the neck positions, or by the 
thumb and second, ov first and fourth finger in the 
higher positions. 

OCTAVES, except the three octaves with one open 
string (C—c G—g d—d’), are played throughout the 
whole compass of the instrument by taking the lower note 
with the thumb and the upper note with the third finger. 
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In the higher positions, runs of octaves are sometimes 
played by the alternate use of thumb and third, and 
first and fourth finger. 

NINTHS are seldom used in double stops, and except 
those with open strings, can only be produced in the 
higher positions when they are taken by the thumb and 
third finger. 

TENTHS are more frequently used and are played in 
the higher positions with the thumb and fourth finger. 

Wider intervals are never used, and practically 
impossible. 


IJ].—Cuorps oF THREE AND Four NOrEs. 


These chords are almost inexhaustible especially 
in modern music, where the various chords of the 
eleventh and thirteenth are of very frequent occurrence, _ 
and have practically done away with the ‘‘ suspension ”’ 
theory, as these suspensions can usually be taken as 
distinct chords. 

To give the fingering for all possible chords would fill 
a small book by itself, and would be an unnecessary 
work, as every student will be able to do this for himself 
when once the system has been clearly explained. As 
we have already seen how all the possible intervals are 
to be fingered in double stops, the addition of another 
note will give but little trouble. It may be useful, 
however, to give the student such chords, which occur 
frequently in violoncello compositions, in their harmonic 
classification, instead of constructing them with the help 
of one or two stationary notes in an erratic fashion. To 
Save space and repetition the chords of three and four 
notes are given together under their respective headings. 


ERITA DS: 
Root Position. 


The usual form in which these chords appear is in 
open harmony. Close harmony is scarcely ever used, 


Ay. 
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but as it is possible in some instances, its fingering will 
be given for the sake of completeness. 

The only note doubled in these chords is the tonic 
(the fifth might be doubled in a few instances only !). 
This is done by taking it as the highest note of the 
chord on the A string, and all the chords of four notes, 
as given below, can therefore be reduced to complete 
chords of three notes by the omission of the highest note 
on the A string). 

The fingering for chords of three notes applies equally 
for the three upper strings, as for the three lower ones. 
The following is the fingering for all keys: 

Major triads, three notes: 1—1—3 

or 2—2—4 
» four notes: I—1—3—4 

c major with open strings (3 or 4 notes) o—o—1—2. 
No other triads with open strings are possible in the 
root position in this key. 

G major with open strings (3 notes only) o—o—1. 

Close harmony (G and D major only possible in neck 
position) 4—I—o. 


THUMB POSITION. 


Wide harmony o—o—1 
o—o—I—2 
Close harmony (only in higher positions) 4—2—0. 
Minor triads, three notes: 1I—1—2 
2—2—3 
i a eels 
5 four:notes: eed aa. 
C and G minor with open strings, 3 notes: o—o—1. 
C minor only with open strings, 4 notes: o—o—1—3 
(or oO—o—1—2 stretched). 
Minor triads thumb position : o—o—1 
o—o—I—2 
Minor triads close harmony, neck position: 4—1—o 
(G and D minor only possible). 
Minor triads, close harmony, thumb position: 4—2—0. 
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Diminished triads, neck position: 2—1—3 


or 3—2—4 
Na » thumb position : I—o—2(—3)* 
Diminished triads, higher positions without thumb: 


2—I—3 (—4) or 3—2—4. 

(The latter is generally used in combination with the 
former). 

The fingering for the chord in close harmony 4—2—o 
is scarcely ever applicable, as the stretch is rather wide 
and the effect doubtful. 

_ Augmented triads, neck position : 1—2—3 (—4). 

Augmented triads, thumb position: o—1—2 (—3). 

Augmented triads, positions without thumb: 1—2—3 


(4): 


feet INVERSION (CHORD OF THE SIXTH). 


The following are only given in wide harmony with 
the fifth as highest note. 

Major chord (all keys) neck positions, or higher posi- 
tions without thumb, 3 notes: 


o—I—1f 
I—2—2 
25s 
BiG ie 


Major chord, 4 notes: (doubling tonic): 2—3—3—o 
Major chord thumb position, 3 notes: o—1—1 
Major chord, thumb position, 4 notes : 1—2—-2—-o 


Minor chord as above: Oo—I—I 
Reet ors 
2—4—4 
4; ,, (doubling third): o—I—I—2 
I—3—3—-4 
= ,, (doubling tonic) : o—I—I—o 
I—3—3—1 
¢ ,, thumb position : o—I—I 


* The number in parenthesis completes the chord of four notes. 
t Ab (C, ab, eb) and Eb (G, eb, bb) only possible. 
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Minor chord, thumb position, (doubling 


Diminished chord, neck positions: I—3—2 
2 4s 

9 (doubling third) : I—3—2—4 
9? 99 thumb: Oo—2—-I 

,, (doubling third): O—2—I—3 
Augmented chord neck position : le 
9? Jerome coe. | 

9 ir ', (doubling tonic): 2—3—4—1 
9 ,, thumb position : Oi =e 


,, (doubling tonic): 12 


SECOND INVERSION (CHORD OF THE 
FOUR-SIXTH). 


Major chord, neck position : O—I—2 (—2) 
| i 3a 
a thumb position close 
harmony : 3-3-6 
ap wide harmony: O—I—2 (—2) 
Minor chord, neck position : o—1—3 (—3) 


or a4 (am 
thumb position = same fingering as major 
chord, with first finger nearer the thumb. 
Diminished chord, neck position (4—6 on F and C 
only) in close harmony 4—3—0. 
All others wide harmony 1—2—4 (stretched position). 
Diminished chord, thumb position, close 3—2—0, 
wide o—1—3 (—2). 
Augmented chord, neck positions, wide 1—2—4 (three 
notes only). 
Augmented chord, thumb position, close 3—2—0, 
wide 1—2—3—0. 
CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 
(a) Major Seventh. 


To explain the nature of this and the following 
chords falls to the task of the elements of ‘‘ harmony,” 
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with which every player of a musical instrument should 
acquaint himself. For the benefit of those of our readers 
who are not quite clear in the matter, let it be said 
that the chord of the major seventh consists of a major 
third on its root, surmounted by a minor third, and 
another major third. Each of its four notes can appear 
in the bass, thus giving Root position, and three different 
inversions. The notes over the bass note can again be 
inverted in various ways. In order to save numerous 
illustrations in staff notation, the chords are given here- 
after by cyphers, indicating the intervals from the bass 
note, which is marked by an “I.” For instance: 
Gee,e, b-—. I, 3,5, 7,.0r in. wide harmony: c, g,; b,.e 
meer, 5, 7,10. 

The chord of the major seventh is less frequent than 
those of the minor, or the diminished seventh, and onlya 
limited number of its various forms can be played on the 
violoncello. Without trying to give every possible form 
of the chord the student will find hereafter only those 
that he is most likely to come across in praxis. 

When appearing as a chord of only three notes, either 
the third or the fifth of the fundamental chord is 
omitted. 

The following are the fingerings for the chord of the 
major seventh inany key. The fingerings for the thumb 
positions is added to that of the neck position. 


Form of chord indi- Fingering relative to the 
cating intervals: intervals, as given. 
(a2) Root position 4—I—I 
DEIR! 2—0—0 
I—4—2 
I, 7, 10 janis: 


I, 5, 10, 14 | ae 


eae ose sass 
(b) istinversion I, 5, 10, 13 bye F ee y 


I 
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f ‘ 2—I—4 

(c) andinversion I, 4, 10 (eas 
3—4—2 or 

(zd) 3rd inversion I, 6, 9 fo 

I—2—O 


These chords form mostly harsh dissonances in them- 
selves and appear only as passing chords which are 
resolved immediately. 


(b) Minor Seventh. 


The chord of the minor seventh on the dominant is 
one of the most important of all, and therefore of frequent 
occurrence. One of these, the dominant seventh in the 
key of f (c, e, g, bb), affords an opportunity for the use 
of two open strings as follows: 


Form of Chord Fingering 
Root Position I, 5, 10, h14 o—o—2—I 
Lisi pb tay St7 o—o—2—I 
The same chord with only one open string in the root 
position : I, 10, p14 o—3—2 
In the2nd inversion: I, 11, p17 O—I—3 
The dominant seventh in the key of C with one open 
string, Root position: I, 7, 10 o—2—I 
I-10, '14 O—3—2 


[--Also the first inversion of the dominant seventh of 
Eb (ab, c, eb, g) with the open C string: 
I—h1o—h1I3—19 o—3—I—4 
Chords of the minor seventh without the use of open 
strings can be played in the following manner: 


Intervals Fingers 
Root Position: I—5—1o—1 jesunues ae 
+ o—o—2—I 

Seite ek aa 


ene Leena 
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Intervals Fingers 
1st Inversion: 1—6—12 I—2—4 
1—6—10—12 3—4—4—I 
I—3 — 6—12 3—I—o—2 
and Inversion: I—4—I0 3—I—-4. 
I—4—I0—I3 I—o—3—2 
I—6—I1I—1I7 O—I—2—4 
3rd Inversion: 1—6—g 2—4—2 
49-13, {7333 
I—6—9—12 I—3—2—0 
I—4—9 I—o—2 


DIMINISHED SEVENTHS. 


Although the diminished seventh is not a fundamental 
chord, but has to be looked upon as an incomplete form 
of minor ninth with omission of the generator, it is one 
of the most useful chords with regard to the violoncello, 
as it can be easily played in its fundamental form as 
well as its inversions. In mostcases, however, we have 
to content ourselves with three notes of the chord, the 
complete chord being impossible except in broken 


chords. 


Fundamental Posttion. 


Intervals Fingers 
Neck Positions: I—)7— 10 I—3—2 
I — 4—}10 2—I—3 


I — 5 — I0O—pI4 2—I—3—4 
(rather cramped, but possible). 
Thumb ,, I — 3—)7 3—I—0 


I—h7 —Io—I2 I—3—2—0 
12 
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First Inversion. 


Neck Positions: 1—6—pb12 
I—p5—$13 
I—%6 — 10—p12 

‘Lhyumb wks. I—T6—hbi2 


Second Inversion. 
Neck Positions: 1—6—¥JI10 


I—%4 — 10 


06 — 13 


humps; 


I — 6—10—#11 


I — 6—f1 I—b16 
I—f4 — 1o—f1 3 


Third Inversion. 
Neck Positions: I—f4—fg 
I— 6—f9 


Thumb a I— 


HO Sp — 13 


2—6—{Zi1 
I — 6—tto— II 


I—2—4 
ae aa 
3 4A 
O% iL 
I—3—2 
2—I—3 
21-43 


I—O—3—2 
2—I—3 
I—3—2 
2— ite 
3—I—o—2 
I—3—2—o 


CHORD OF THE Major NINTH. 


With three open strings 
Root position 
With two open strings 


With one open string 

With one open string 
Root Position 

With one open string 
First Inversion 


Lop ow!) 
I— 5—I1 
i foe 
I—10—I 
I—5—II 


Be oe Lom 


O—— Oe 
i Oi 
O—— JC) 
6 o—1—3 
o—I—3 


I—2 
23} 0 
3—4 
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With one open string 
Second Inversion 
With one open string 
Third Inversion I—3—9 2—0o—3 
(second and third finger stopping at same interval from 
nut). 
These chords are all based upon the ninth on C. | 
Chords of the ninth without the use of open strings 
are: 


I—4—5 3—I—0 


Root Position: 1—7—9 I—4—I 

I—5—9 — I4 I—I—I—2 
1st Inversion: 1I—6—1o0—I4 I—2—2—2 
(or any two consecutive fingers). 

Teas fi—1—4 
and Inversion: I—5—I0 (ae: 
3rd Inversion: 1I—3—9 2—O—3 

frie iat 
4th Inversion: I—7—II pacer 

Sy pe Lae 
oe Ce 


CHORD OF THE MINoR NINTH. 


This chord can be played only in a very few of its 
many forms, on account of the intervals either being too 
small or too big to be reproduced on the violoncello. 
Moreover, its character becomes sometimes ambiguous 
when it is represented by three notes of the chord only, 
and four notes of this chord are scarcely possible on the 
violoncello, except in a few instances in the thumb 
position. 

The minor ninth of C with the open strings presents 
itself as follows : 


Intervals of Chord Fingering 
I—1IO—p16 O—2—4. 
I—Io — 14—p16 o—3—2—0o 
I — 5—pb16 o—o—4 
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Without open strings, chords of the minor ninth can 
be played in the following forms: 


2—2—I 

Root position: I—5—b9 53 —I 
nf 4—4—3 

4th position; I—7—II I—4—4 
o—2—2 


To attempt to play chords of the eleventh or more is 
useless, as the number of notes and distance of intervals 
which is necessary for their intelligible rendering, cannot 
be produced on the violoncello. 

An almost unlimited number of chords can be produced 
by adding sixths to either a higher or lower open string, 
viz: 


di jte- —98-099-009-060—i6— 

le etc. or Co nie 

——— e128 a ! ae Re ot Re 
-00- -@- -@- 


or by playing tenths with an open string in between, like 
ise 


Te etc 
ee 
ao i) rote 
| | 


It is advisable for the student to write out in ordinary 
staff notation the chords given above in figures, and to 
add the fingering as described. 


THE ARPEGGIO 


is a designation generally applied to such chords as have 
been described in the chapter on Bowing, under the 
above heading. ‘Their fingering will present no further 
difficulty to the student as the arpeggio is formed merely 
by the breaking up, in various ways, of such chords as 
those whose fingering has been described in the above 
lines. 
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When played as arpeggios all chords can be, and are 
very often, interspersed with passing notes. Their 
fingering is ‘generally a matter of course, as for instance: 


Bes a gore Sn 0ele 2 4225 0. Os al 1 


atte 
ee BEETS 
2eSS 5555, 


Numerous examples may be found in Hegyesi’s 
‘New KRhythmical Scale and Chord Studies” 
(Augener). 

More difficult is the fingering of extensions which 
appear when a note from a lower or higher position, 
usually the latter, is taken without changing the position 
of the hand. These should be carefully and frequently 
practised. 

Some very good exercises of this species may be 
found in Duport’s ‘‘ Essay on Fingering,” one of the 
most excellent books of its kind to the present day. 
These extensions are frequently met with; especially in 
modern violoncello literature. The student will here 
only find an illustration to make the above clearer, as 
it would lead too far to give specimens of the numerous 
combinations which are possible in this way. 


" be 
Phar - One Pas 2 
Carman ie i= 3 owe 
Sd ee ead AB 


Common chords in the neck positions give, when 
broken, in most cases the fingering 1—4—2, the second 
taking the first note on the new string, while in the 
upper positions the third finger takes the place of the 
fourth,viz., I—3—2, etc. It is necessary, when playing 
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the chord through three or more octaves, to remain as 
long as possible on the lower strings in order to be able 
to preserve a uniform fingering throughout. This would 
naturally be interrupted if the A string is reached too 
soon. For instance, take the D major triad beginning 
on the C string. You will find the following fingering 
the most practicable for an arpeggio through four 
octaves: 


C string D Fg A 
Hingers at. #1 4 
GAnes; d fg a 
re) 2 ~ 3 
BUA es d’ ip a’ 
” 2 1! 3 

ier a” rh a” am 


3 7 Wie Fa 8 (9 


If the A string is reached too soon, a different finger- 
ing becomes inevitable. This can as a rule be accom- 
plished by the alternate use of the first and third fingers : 


C string D Fy 
Fingers I 4 
ea. A 
“3 I 
IDR aay d ff 
” O 3 
py ee ee mak fg eer | fg etc. 


pees hy hey eee 


These arpeggios are to be fingered alike in ascending 
and descending. There is, however, another way of 
descending with a different fingering. Take, for instance, 
the common chord of C major in the following way : 
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Ascending. 
C string Seg D 
Fingers 0 3 
iain Ge 
es Oe a 
BL F353 e g 
9 2 ae 
A - c’ e’ g’ ce 
si Zit. SARE 
Descending. 
A string Gu 
Fingers 2 
|B seem Cine c 
9) 3 I 2 
Cp hee te Kets (e 
* Cf. 
Ceres, Cre 
29 4 I Oo 


There is still another way of playing these arpeggios 
with the assistance of the thumb position. This is done 
in the following manner. Take the chord of A major: 


G string A ‘f 
Fingers 1 4 
D 99 
>> I 
Bes 3 @ asc He) oe pe ii 


we OLE A Oet 
and back in the same way. 
F"In some cases the thumb may be used twice running. 
Take for instance the C major chord downward from c’”’. 
It presents itself thus : 
A string c"’ 29 ae 93 g” 
Fingers O 
D 


29 


OQ H 
Mri. LO 


G 


99 


I22 
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and from e’’h downward : 


A string eb b’b 
Fingers 0 oO 
1D) are oY ES 'p abp 
* 2eLO EO 
Cart g eb Bh G 
ne 2 hae? O 
Ci, Ep 


9 
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CHAT ER “x15 


Graces or Ornamentations. 


HEY used.to form the subject of long dissertations 
and discussions in theoretical works of the older 
masters, while at one period of the present century 

they were treated with too much indifference, especially 
by the average teacher, and also, of course, by his pupil. 
The confusion arising therefrom has in recent years 
caused several excellent artists to devote special atten- 
tion to the subject. One of the most complete books is 
that which E. Dannreuther published a few years ago 
through Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 
The basis of most of these ornamentations is: 


HES SHAKES OR) PERILS 


It consists in the alternate playing of two notes, 
within the compass of a second, in more or less rapid 
succession. One of these two notes is the principal 
note, which forms part of the melody, or progression, 
while the second is either the next higher or the next 
lower note. 

In the early eighteenth century music tbe pee was 
varied in a great many ways, and each had its particular 
designation, some of them being very amusing. But the 
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study of this subject belongs to musical history, and 
not to violoncello technics. Therefore the enumeration 
of a few specimens which are still of practical value in 
the reproduction of the compositions of that time, will 
suffice in this place. 

Before we enter upon the different forms of the shake 
it will be necessary to say a few words about the way 
in which it can best be practised. 

The player must be careful to avoid all stiffness in the 
finger which makes the shake, while the finger which 
remains stationary must stop the string very firmly. 
There are unfortunately still those who assert that to 
give crispness and brilliancy to a shake, great force 
is absolutely required. The poor student who follows 
their advice stands the greatest chance to get the 
fiddler’s cramp, but none whatever to get a good shake. 
To obtain this, place the finger which remains stationary 
very firmly upon the string, hold all the fingers well 
arched, and drop the finger which is to make the shake 
quite loosely from the third joint, lifting it rapidly as soon 
as it has touched the string. There are three more 
things which are of importance for the finger which 
makes the shake. (1) That it should be lifted as high 
as possible, which renders the shake more distinct ; (2) 
That it should always fall exactly into the same spot 
to insure purity of intonation, and to obtain this the tip 
of the finger should be dropped perpendicularly from the 
third joint; (3) That the beats of the shake should be 
exactly of the same value, so that they may be clearly 
distinguished from each other, thus producing brilliancy. 
The beats should not be made so rapid in a slow move- 
ment as in a quick one, and not éoo rapid in any case 
lest they become confused. It is, of course, impossible 
to lay down-hard and fast rules for this, as one man will 
be able to obtain speed with evenness to a far higher 
degree than another. 

The most difficult shake is that between the third and 
the fourth finger, the latter being shorter and weaker 
than the rest. Moreover it does not receive the assist- 
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ance from any of its neighbours as in the case of a shake 
between the second and fourth. The only way to over- 
come this difficulty is to hold the third finger well arched, 
perpendicular, and to stop the string with the very tip 
of it, close to the nail, so that the fourth finger can reach 
the string more easily in spite ofits shortness. The third 
and fourth fingers must be exercised much more than 
the other fingers to obtain the necessary freedom and 
facility. Begin by practising the shake very slowly, 
playing strictly in time, and taking care that there is an 
equal number of turns in the shake to every beat in the 
bar. The best way to proceed is by beginning with four 
crotchets in a bar in ‘“‘moderato”’ time, then taking two 
triplets in the bar, then quavers, then four triplets, 
followed by semiquavers, and so on. 

When absolute freedom and ease in the execution of 
that practice has been acquired, using each two fingers 
alternately, the student may begin to acquaint himself 
with the different varieties of the shake. 

In order to enable students of the works of the 
eighteenth century composers to play the graces in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the old masters, a few 
hints with regard to their execution may be acceptable. 
They did not always finish a trill with a turn, as is now 
the custom, but they had a great many different ways of 
playing it which were designated by different names, and 
indicated in the music by various signs. Two of the 
most important forms were the battement which was 


played thus: 
(eeeeeaaae ey 


and the ribattuta, or — 


=f seas e at i eal 
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As will be seen from these examples the battement 
commenced with the note below the principal note, while 
the backfall, as given by Romberg, commenced with 
the latter, using the higher note for the shake. John 
Playford in his ‘‘ Skill of Musick,” edition of 1724, gives 
the following form of a backfall : 


execution 


The sign for the shake in old music was “+” placed 
over or under a note, or a ‘‘,”’ by the side of it. The 
latter sign is to by found mostly in seventeenth century 
music. 

In modern music it is indicated by ‘“‘tr”’ (for trill) or 
wv or ~~ placed over the note. During the second half 
of the last century the till or shake was usually started 
with the note above the principal note. This custom was 
followed by Bach, and by his successors down to the 
most recent times. The note to be used for the shake is 
the next below or above the principal note in the key 
of the latter. This may of course be either at the dis- 
tance of a full tone or a semitone, viz., a major or minor 
second. A shake on ‘“d” in D major, for instance, 
would be made either with E or C sharp according to 
whether the higher or lower note is to be used. The 
lower subsidiary note is generally only a semitone dis- 
tant from the principal note, except when the next note 
following the trill is a full tone lower than the trill note 
itself. In the works of the old masters the shake is 
sometimes preceded by an appogiatura. So forinstance 
in the works by Bach. It presents itself in this way: 


tr execution 
= i ——_- -- —_ --— 
o- 4 
psec Pat Be 


In many cases the note by which the shake is to 
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begin is indicated by a small note placed before the 
principal note: 


The shake commences sometimes by what is called a 
“‘ prefix.” This can be of a twofold nature, viz., an 
upper or a lower prefix. The former occurs only in the 
works of Bach, Handel, and their contemporaries. It is 
indicated by a tail turned upwards from the beginning of 
the ordinary trill mark, and it is executed in the following 
manner : 


| 2 execution 


—————— ernie 
The lower prefix consists of a single lower subsidiary 
note preceding the first note of a shake which begins 
with the principal note, or of two notes, viz., the lower 
and principal note preceding the first note of a shake 
beginning with the upper note. It is marked thus: 


at ee tr queen 
oredr Ce ee 
f CTE SIC Bacay 18 b= 


execution 


O-50? Pp Peep oP a? pos 
ee ee 


In order to learn a composer’s intention with regard 
to the execution of a shake, without prefix, as to 
whether it should begin with the principal or subsidiary 
note, much may be gathered from his way of writing the 
prefix, whenever he makes use of it. If the latter be 
composed of two notes, it indicates a beginning of the 
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shake with the subsidiary note, while the prefix of three 
notes points to a commencement on the principal note, 
as does also the prefix of only one note. In some 
cases the prefix consists of two notes, one below and 
one above the principal note: 


The subsidiary note forms (as before stated) the next 
degree in the scale to the principal note. In the case of 
a modulation the shake must conform with regard to 
its subsidiary notes with the mew key, independently of 
the signature. In many cases such modulations are 
indicated by placing an accidental above, below, or aside 
of the sign of the trill. 

tr 
For instance tr, p, trg. These accidentals refer to the 
subsidiary note, whose position they indicate in the first 
two instances. They must always be applied when a 
modulation takes place, even if not indicated in the said 
manner. 

A shake at the commencement of a phrase, or after a 
rest, or a leap, should always commence with the princi- 
pal note. Also when the anticipating note is marked 
staccato, for instance : 


ae 


- tr 
SET lela ed 12 DoT Teich 
tpeerae reece 


Immediately before the final note of a shake a new 
subsidiary note is generally introduced which is found 
one degree below the principal note. This with the con- 
cluding principal note forms what is termed ‘the turn.” 
That name has been sanctioned by practice, although 
strictly speaking it belongs to another species of em- 
bellishments which will be explained later on, and of 
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which the turn of a shake forms only the second half. 
It is generally indicated by two small grace notes, 
sometimes by notes of ordinary size, and in ancient 
music by a vertical stroke, a small curve in a down- 
ward direction, or a vegulay tuyn added to the ordinary 
sign of the trill: 


Ina 


= _tr I Me mn 


The turn must be preceded by the principal note, which, 
of course, is always the case when the higher subsidiary 
note commences the shake as in most of the older works. 

In modern music an extra principal, or trill-note has 
to be added before the turn, forming a triplet with the 
last beat of the shake, thus: 


If the shake precedes an accented note it is always of a 
more or less cadenceal character, and must end witha turn. 


an execution 3 


— an 
fa Patror its 
> —\pust-enateuent-——hounsenel——teee— EO Me 


ae SD ey CD cD <a ea) 


If it is followed by an unaccented note, the triplet 
formed by the repetition of the principal note will suffice 
to give it a smoother finish. When the shake is fol- 
lowed by a rest, the turn is usually made, although it is 
not absolutely necessary unless specially indicated. 


tr execution 
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To lay down hard and fast rules for the latter case is 
impossible. Experience and artistic judgment must 
decide in each particular instance. 

If the principal note is repeated immediately after the 
shake, the addition of only one lower subsidiary note at 
the end will be sufficient, as the repeated principal note 
will serve to complete the turn. This lower subsidiary 
note is sometimes indicated by a small grace note, some- 
times by an ordinary note, and frequently it is omitted 
altogether ; but it must be played all the same. If the 
repeated principal note is shorter than the trill note, and 
comes on an accented beat, the shake must be always 
treated in this manner, even if the second principal 
note be slurred to the shake. 


execution 


re C!s fas =| otatatats sale 


=== 


If the second note is a long note, the two tied notes 
are considered as one, and the shake continues to the 
end of the second : 


Here the shake continues to the end of the second 
minim when it terminates, as above described, by the 
simple addition of the lower subsidiary note (d); the 
next crochet ‘‘e”’ finishing the turn. 

In the case of a dotted trill note, the tuvn ends on the 
dot which takes the place of a short, repeated, princi- 
pal note, as above described. The execution of the 
two following examples is therefore absolutely identical, 
as the repeated ‘‘c”’ in example ‘‘b”’ merely takes the 
place of the dot in example “‘a”’: 
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(a) (2) execution 


Trills on very short notes consist only of a triplet, 
without a turn: 


A series of shakes either ascending or descending is 
called ‘“‘a chain of shakes.” Unless specially indicated 
the last shake of the series is the only one which re- 
quires a turn. Where the chain ascends diatonically, 
each shake must be completed by an additional princi- 
pal note at the end. When it ascends chromatically, 
however (i.c., by semitones) the same subsidiary note 
serves for both principal notes. The first of such a 
pair of shakes requires therefore no extra principal note 
to complete it. 


CHAIN OF SHAKES. 


(x) Ascending. 
execution 


5 
gre = 020-29 n8 n—n 1-8 — 
-f 0%? 9-2 5-8 9-£-8 anaes o® a 


(2) PapeceuniDe: 


rr 

5 + —, 000? 0% 6%e-.0,9-5-0-p-9-» —5 
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Example ‘‘b” of the chromatic chain of shakes shows. 
another variety where the last subsidiary note of each 
group advances a full tone instead of a semitone, thus. 
forming at once the subsidiary note of the following 
group, “the last of which receives the usual turn. This 
manner of execution can be applied also to the diatonic. 
chains when it appears thus: 


Oe er oi 


ee ee 


Shakes in the thumb position are generally executed 
with the first and second finger. The second and third 
fingers are also used occasionally, and an excellent exer- 
cise for these, taken from Duport’s ‘‘ Essay on Finger- 
ing,’ may be found in Carl Schroeder’s ‘‘ Schule des. 
Trillers und Staccatos” (School of Trills and Staccato), 
Op. 39 (Breitkopf and Hartel). The following is a 
specimen of shakes in the thumb position : 


1 2 Ome ] ice 


—_0-©-9-©°_ 9-5 -0- 

— a) 

— en eee ees we ee ee 
be 


% Eafe Fizraeeeee =I 


Long shakes on one note should be started slowly and 
increase gradually in speed, viz: 


“2-9 -8-p Fp 2 a) 


Double shakes which appear almost exclusively in 
the thumb position are usually played in the following 


manner: 
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In exceptional cases the first and third and second 
and fourth fingers are used for the double shake. In 
that case the turn can be made with the thumb 
and the second finger, without change of position, 
which is unavoidable in the more frequent former 
manner. 


Tae LE RALLTRILI. 


This form of shake for which the German name has 
been adopted, is made by a single beat with the upper 
subsidiary note. It is marked thus: 


execution 
st 
aM. gi 
Claes Ene arpa 
Leg En ENS “=H 


THE MorDENT. 


It differs from the former only by the use of the lower 
instead of the higher subsidiary note, which must be only 
a minor second, viz., a semitone below the principal 
note. It appears in the following manner: 


execution 


ao 


THE “ Turn’? GROUPETTO. 


This is one of the oldest embellishments which is 
stillin constant use. Itis indicated by a ~ placed over 
a note. The notes used for this embellishment are the 
principal note preceded by the upper second and followed 
by the lower second, after which the principal note is 
repeated. If the sign is placed over a short note, those 
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four notes are of equal value, and cover the whole of its 
duration. For instance: 


execution 


RISES? ON Noire owl Bo a 
en 


At — 


If the turn is made on a dotted note it covers, asa 
rule, the full value of the dot: 


_ Ifit isindicated over a syncopation it may be executed 
in two different ways, the first being preferable in quick 
time, and the second in a slower movement: 


~~ > 

= ee eS ge = 
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the turn is treated in the same way as in the previous: 
example onasyncopation. The ‘ Back turn” indicated 
by an inverted or perpendicularly written sign ‘‘~” or 
‘©d” belongs chiefly to the older school, although it is 
not unfrequently met with in modern compositions. In 
the latters case it is usually written out either in grace 


notes or ordinary notes. It is played thus: 
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or 


Se 


beginning with the /owey subsidiary note instead of the 
higher one, as in the ordinary turn. 


THE VIBRATO OR CLOSE SHAKE. 


The latter denomination which was still in use some 
fifty years ago, has now made room for the Italian word 
‘‘ vibrato.” Itis produced by pressing the finger which 
stops the note thus to be embellished, firmly on to the 
fingerboard, while the left hand performs a trembling 
up and downward motion which can be modified in speed 
as the time and phrasing may dictate. The student 
cannot be warned too earnestly against the abuse of the 
vibrato, as it is quite as objectionable on an instrument 
as ina voice. Romberg says that ‘the close shake was 
(during the latter part of the eighteenth century) in such 
repute that it was implied indiscriminately to every note 
of whatever duration. This produced a most disagree- 
able and whining effect, and we cannot be too thankful 
that an improved taste has at length exploded the abuse 
of this embellishment.” It is thus indicated: 


THe APPOGIATURA 


_ consists of a small grace note placed before the principal 
note. There isa long and a short appogiatura. The 
former, which appears in compositions down to the 
earlier part of this century, has become obsolete, as it 
was nothing but a poor excuse for unprepared /suspen- 
sions which were otherwise forbidden by the old 
fashioned laws of the ‘‘ thorough bass.” 
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This appogiatura was written as follows: 


execution 
! 


—-6- aie Seeidr sia hall): PORES 
Gen Sree i= zz= 


iO AB, IAS WED 


The execution of the above example assigns to the 
appogiatura its full value, which is deducted from the 
principal note. The ‘short appogiatura,’’ which is now 
exclusively used, is marked by a little line across the 
tail of the grace note: 


a - 
Cae 


It is played on the beat of the note to which it belongs 
but only occupying the smallest fraction of its time. It 
should on no account be added to the previous note, 
although that erroneous practice is followed by a good 
many players. Here is a specimen : 


exec. not 


The appogiatura receives always the accent, and not 
the principal note. That is also the case when the 
appoggiatura consists of several notes, as for instance : 


where the ‘“‘e”’ of the appogiatura receives the accent. 


THE GLISSANDO and PORTAMENTO. 


Both consist in connecting two slurred notes with each 
other, and they are practically one and the same, except 
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that the term ‘“‘ portamento” applies to a more deliberate 
way of sliding from one note to another, than that which 
is implied by the former term. 

The portamento is a favourite ornamentation with 
singers, and the effect is very beautiful if applied 
sparingly, and with discrimination. Its abuse gives a 
whining effect which becomes irritating, and even in- 
tolerable. The way in which this embellishment should 
be executed:is to glide with the finger which stopped 
the last note in one position, to its proper place in the 
next, when the finger stopping the new note is at once 
dropped into its place. This must, of course, be done 
so quickly that no break in the gliding between the two 
end notes can be heard. The manner here described is 
subject to the condition that the new note has to be 
stopped by a finger which is in front of the one per- 
forming the slide. The a will make this clearer : 


Gree peEberS| 


1 4 Ae 137 GS ght 


ease eeeaieed| 


The small grace notes must. not be heard separately, 
they serve only to indicate the spot where the gliding 
finger stops, when the finger stopping the new note is 
immediately dropped in its place. If the finger which 
has to take the new note stands behind the one stopping 
the previous note, the latter commences the slide, but if 
released, whilst in the act of gliding, by the former 
which thus arrives directly on the new note. 


Cee off ; 1 oma 
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The case may be that both the new note, and the one 
previous have to be stopped by one and the same finger. 
If that should occur, great care must be taken to guard 
against weak sentimentality accruing from letting the 
finger travel too slowly. The pace at which the slide 
has to be executed is ruled and modified to some extent 
by the tempo of the piece. In any case it must not be 
too slow, and this rule applies equally to any of the 
three kinds of fingering above described. 

If the upper note is very short, the time quick, and 
the end note has to be sounded with great force, it is best 
to slide with the same finger which has to stop that note, 
even in case it did not stop the previous one. In that 
case, however, the finger should slide very rapidly, and 
press down the string very firmly. The effect will be 
one of great energy, which is exactly the reverse of that 
obtained by moving it slowly. 


DHE PizzicartTo, 


This word is the Italian equivalent for ‘ plucked,” 
which at once explains its meaning. The strings here 
should not be sounded with the bow, but by being 
plucked like those of the harp. 

As a rule this is done with the first or the second 
finger of the right hand, or by using the two fingers 
alternately, while the bow is held by the third and 
fourth fingers. In modern music the technic of the 
p:zzicato has been greatly developed, and long and rapid 
passages have now to be played frequently in this man- 
ner, whereas, down to the middle of this century it was, 
as a rule, only employed for notes or passages in 
moderate time. Such passages as the one in Beet- 
hoven’s B flat trio, op. 97, were considered as very 
difficult and quite exceptional. In modern music they 
are to be met with very often. Jos. Werner in his ‘‘ Art 
of Bowing” recommends the practice in pizzicato of 
certain running passages like one from Mozart’s ‘‘ Titus” 
overture. 
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To make a good pizzicato the strings should be 
plucked near the end of the fingerboard, but over the 
latter. This should be done with the tips of the fingers. 
and with the fleshy part. The nails should never be 
used as the tone which they produce is not agreeable. 
In rapid time several notes can be played by plucking 
the string only once, while the fingers of the left hand 
drop down on one or two more notes after the first note 
has been sounded. This has been utilised by Mendels- 
sohn in the scherzo of his famous violoncello sonata in 
D major: 


be 
ind 
itt 


Here the first two notes are plucked separately, 
as also the third note (first grace note d’), while the e” 
and f sharp are sounded by stopping them quickly and: 
firmly by the second and fourth fingers. 

Chords of three notes are played asa rule by using 
the thumb for the bass, the first finger for the middle 
note and the second for the upper note. 

In chords of four notes the thumb takes the two 
lower notes, while the first and second take the two upper 
notes respectively. 

In slow time or at the end of a piece a good effect 
may be produced by sounding all the notes of a chord 
more or less slowly by the thumb only, which gives a 
kind of harp effect. An excellent exercise for pizzicato 
is No. 11 of Ferd. Biichler’s exercises, op. 9, where he 
also gives a fine arpeggio effect to be executed with the 
thumb, first and second fingers. 

Two chords in rapid succession may also be played by 
firmly gripping them like the notes in the above example 
from the Mendelssohn sonata, for instance: 
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An exercise for this is contained in Carl Schréder’s 
eight caprices, dedicated to Piatti. 

In many instances the /eft hand is used in producing 
the pizzicato. This occurs most frequently when a long 
shake or a cantilena is accompanied by a few bass notes, 
for instance: 


Pizzicato passages are sometimes produced by the 
tight and left hand alternately plucking the strings, as 
the following : 


4 
eeetite 
CSS 

pizz. 


The d’ in this passage is stopped with the fourth 
finger, and plucked with the forefinger of the right hand. 
The fourth and third fingers of the left hand then pluck 
the string sounding the c’. The second finger in its turn 
sounds the b, and the first finger the a in the same way, 
after which the fourth stops the g on the d string which 
is again sounded by the forefinger of the ight hand in the 
usual way. 

Bowed notes are sometimes interspersed with pizzicato 
notes, in which case the latter are produced with the left 
hand. The following specimen is the commencement of 
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an exercise of this kind taken from Vaslin’s excellent 
book ‘‘L’art du Violoncelle” (Paris, Richhault) : 


arco. pizz. segue 


Harmonics can also be played pizzicato, the thumb. 
touching the string very lightly while the tip of the first 
finger of the left hand makes the pizzicato. A specimen 
is contained in Carl Schriéder’s ‘‘ Miickenspiel” (Cranz). 
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Ste erie TT, 


‘Ibarmonics. 


ACH note produced by a string is not altogether an 

IBD elementary sound, asit is formed by a compound of 

vibrations from the nut (or the place where it is 
stopped on the fingerboard), to the bridge. 

The string vibrates not only throughout its whole 
length, but also, and simultaneously, in aliquot parts of 
that length, e.g., in halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc., 
and the mutual relation of the tones produced by the 
vibration of these aliquot parts remains always the same, 
as explained in Professor Prout’s ‘* Harmony.” 


Thus the open C string gives o— 


each half will sound (2 eee 


or the higher octave, while each quarter (half of the 
half) gives -;:——— the eighth will give thec’ one 
octave above Ca the latter, and so on. If the 
string vibrates in thirds it produces the twelfth of the 
fundamental tone, z.¢., the fifth in the second octave 
on the C string. The sixth gives (@)i—2— the higher 
octave of this, and the twelfth the ““——— higher oc- 
tave of the former. 

Professor Prout tells us in the above named work that 
the name Harmonics is not scientifically correct, but has 
been retained by common usage in preference to the 
more correct denomination ‘‘ upper partial tones or 
overtones.” 

To a good and well trained ear some of these over- 
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tones or harmonics are distinctly audible after striking a 
ibass note very forcibly and watching the sound as it dies 
away. 

If the string is touched very lightly in one of its aliquot 
parts by the tip of a finger, without pressing it down, 
the relative harmonic will appear instead of the funda- 
mentalnote. So, for instance, if we place our finger over 
the highest (third) note in the fifth position (‘‘c” on 
the C string) which exactly halves the string, we obtain 
the octave of the open string asharmonic. The follow- 
ing table shows all the harmonics thus obtainable, and 
also the notes over which they appear, that is the notes 
which the finger would produce in the same spot by 
pressing the string firmly on to the fingerboard instead 
of barely touching it without any pressure. Harmonics 
produced in this manner are called ‘‘ Natural Har- 
-monics”’ in contradistinction to. artificial harmonics 
which will be explained hereafter. 

From the accompanying table we see that the middle 
of each string marks a point of primary elementary 
division into two halves, showing in their relative sub- 
divisions as they approach the outward extremities 
(nut and bridge) a repetition of the same notes. This 
is based of course upon the fact that the subdivision of 
any part of the string produces a higher harmonic than 
the whole part. As all divisions of the string which 
are less than one half occur more than once in the course 
of its full length, the harmonics which they produce will 
appear together with them, centralising in the middle. 
The harmonic here produced—the octave of the open 
‘string—is therefore the strongest and most brilliant of 
all, as it is a compound of all the harmonics of the 
‘apper and lower half. Both halves when sub-divided 
again into equal parts produce the double octave, which 
coincides in the lower half with the fourth finger in the 
first position, and in the upper half it will be found in 
the same spot where the double octave is stopped in the 
ordinary way, and as that is the case with al/ harmonics 
in the upper half of the string except one, the fact will 
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not require to be stated again hereafter. The only excep- 
tion is the double octave of the major third or seven- 
teenth of the open string, which appears at each fifth of 
the string, and therefore occurs at the distance of one 
major third above the middle, thus giving the octave of 
the stopped note instead of the unison, as is the case 
with all harmonics in the upper half of the string. It 
occurs first at a major third from the open string and is. 
therefore taken by the third finger in the first position, 
and again it occurs over the major sixth of the open 
string, thus falling to the third finger in the fourth 
position. The upper half explains itself by the above 
remarks. The twelfth or octave of the fifth appears. 
twice at one third and two thirds from the open string, 
and falls to the first finger of the fourth position in the 
lower half, where it gives the octave of the stopped note. 
The double octave appearing at one quarter and three 
quarters, falls on the neck to the fourth finger of the first. 
position, while the second finger in the same position 
when taken a little sharp marks a sixth of the length of 
the string, giving the double octave of the fifth, and the 
same finger taken a little flat gives, at a seventh of 
the string’s length, the double octave of the minor 
seventh, which harmonic, however, sounds a little flat. 
The first finger taken a little sharp gives at one eighth 
of the string the triple octave or twenty-second. The 
two last named harmonics are somewhat risky in the: 
lower half, and are usually only played in the upper 
half where they are perfectly safe. Another third, fifth 
and octave may be obtained in the fourth octave in 
the open string, quite near the bridge but they are 
scarcely ever used. 

The afore mentioned notes exhaust the list of the 
natuval harmonics. Besides these there are the artificial: 
harmonics, which are of very frequent occurrence and are 
practically unlimited, as they can be produced in any 
part of the instrument. This is done by placing the 
thumb firmly on to the string, thus creating an open 
string of shorter length (the thumb forming the nut) of 
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which the first, second, or third fingers mark the sub- 
divisions. Four different harmonics are thus obtainable 
in each position of the thumb: the double octave of 
the major third (from the thumb), by touching the string 
lightly over the spot where the latter occurs; the double 
octave from the thumb note by touching the string over 
the fourth, the twelfth by placing it over the fifth from 
the thumb, and the octave by touching the string over 
the spot where that note would occur in the ordinary 
way. Needless to say, this can only be done in the 
higher positions on account of the distance. Thetwelfth 
and double octave (over the fourth and fifth) occur 
most frequently, because they speak easily, while the 
double octave of the major third is a somewhat risky note. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRECEDING ‘TABLE OF 
NATURAL HARMONICS. 


Tue ‘‘ Harmonics” are numbered 1 to 16 as _ they 
appear in their order from the nut to the bridge. 

The black notes indicate the spot over which the 

harmonics are produced by touching the string very 
lightly with the tip of the finger, without even so much 
pressure as would in the least degree bend down 
the string. The white note above each black note 
gives the actual sound of the harmonic produced in 
that spot. 
_ The first harmonic, ‘‘ No. 1,” gives the triple octave or 
twenty-second of the open string. The first finger has 
to be placed over the b, but has to take it a little sharp, 
and the harmonic thus produced is also a little sharp. 
The harmonic No. 2 gives the double octave of the 
minor seventh or twenty-first of the open string. The 
‘second finger (c’) has to be taken a little flat and this 
harmonic is also a little flat. 

No. 3, the double octave of the fifth or nineteenth, has 
to be taken a little sharp and sounds also a little sharp. 
No. 4 must also be taken a little sharp. It produces 
the double octave of the major third or seventeenth. 

G 
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No. 5 gives the double octave or fifteenth of the open 
string. It sounds a trifle flat but so little that it can 
always be safely used. 

No. 6 gives the octave of the fifth or twelfth of the 
open string. 

No. 7 gives the double octave of the major third, or 
seventeenth. 

No. 8 gives the octave of the open string (middle of 

string). 

No. g gives the double octave of the minor seventh or 
twenty-first. 

No. 10 gives the double octave of the major third or 
seventh. 

No. 11 gives the octave of the fifth or twelfth. 

No. 12 gives the double octave or fifteenth. 

No. 13 gives the double octave of the major third or 
seventeenth. 

No. 14 gives the double octave of the fifth or nineteenth. 

No. 15 gives the double octave of the minor seventh 
or twenty-first. 

No. 16 gives the triple octave or twenty-second. 


ARTIFICIAL HARMONICS. 


These are indicated in two different ways. Popper 
often writes them in this way :— 


Sous-harm. 
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In both cases the notes in the staff have to be stopped 
by the thumb while the third finger touches the string 
at the distance of a fourth. A clearer and more correct 
way of notation is the following :— 


from Vincent d’Indy’s “Lied” for violoncello. The 
black notes are to be stopped by the thumb while the 
third finger has to touch the string over the open notes.. 

It will be useful for the student to make himself 
thoroughly well acquainted with the scales in different 
kinds of artificial harmonics (twelfth, double octave, etc.), 
as also by constructing scales of natural and artificial 
harmonics combined, as for instance :— 


» Erect. _ 
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* Strings to be touched over these notes. 


A well suspended and perfectly straight bow handled . 
with great elasticity and subtlety is indispensable for the 
production of harmonics. To obtain clearness and 
brilliancy in harmonics it is necessary to choose the. 
strings with the greatest care, only the best quality of 
absolutely pure strings, and those fairly thin will give up 
their harmonics easily. But even when all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled it will be found very difficult, nay 
almost impossible, to produce the upper harmonics in 

L2 
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the first position (first, second and third finger) with 
anything like certainty. This can only be achieved 
with the help of a.very sound, first class Italian 
instrument, or one of Dr. Stelzner’s instruments, in which 
the overtones are very strong and clear. 

The student however who is not in the happy posses- 
sion of such a treasure need not be discouraged on that 
account, as the artificial harmonics as well as the 
natural harmonics from the quarter string (fourth 
finger in the first position) upwards may be attempted 
with safety on any good modern instrument. And by 
studying the nature and idiosyncrasies of his instrument 
the student can overcome many difficulties which present 
themselves at first, not to mention the fact that constant 
use will improve the quality and mellow down the sharp 
edges. 

THE END. 
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others, portraits and notices of the following have appeared : 
Dr. Joachim, F. Louis Schneider, Lady Hallé, L. J. Massart, Emile 
Sauret, Pietro Nardini, Ludwig Straus, Marie Soldat, George 
Craske, Carl Courvoisier, Robert Lindley, Henri Marteau, Gabriele 
Wietrowetz, J. T. Carrodus, Paganini, Louis Ries, Leo Stern, 
Piatti, C. Dancla, Sarasate, Johannes Wolff, Guido Papini, Nettie 
Carpenter, E. F. Arbos, Joseph Hollman, Andre La Tarche, J. B. 
Vuillaume, John Dunn, Rosa Hochman, Joseph Ludwig, Willy 
Burmester, Alfred Gibson, Alfred Burnett, Henry Saint-George, 
Achille Rivarde, N. R. Scalero, Richard Gompertz, Felice de 
Giardini, Frye Parker, Marie Soldat-Réger, David Popper, Franz 
Ondricek, Irma Seth, Louis Pecskai, Jan Van Oordt, I. B. Poznanski, 
Eugene Ysaye, Henry Such, etc., etc. 

SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 23d. 

All Subscriptions, Advertisements, etc., to be addressed to the 
Manager, Harry LAVENDER, 3, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


By LIONEL J. COWEN. 


Prints from this celebrated Picture, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1886, engraved in the most admirable manner, in 
Photogravure. 


The size of the engraved surface is 19 by 14 inches. 


Artist’s Proofs, limited to 100 ; 
Prints on Indian Paper, limited to 250 
Prints am Be f* ae 


PRESS ¢NOLICES: 

‘‘Among the recent art publications, of which the increasing 
number gives the measure of popular appreciation, may he men- 
tioned the production of L. J. Cowen’s ‘The Old Strad.’ The 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy as far back as 1886, and 
attracted considerable attention on account of the thoroughly Dutch 
feeling and humour the artist had throwninto his work. It has now 
been reproduced by the Swan Electric Engraving Company, of 
which the methods are probably unsurpassed by any other process 
in this country. How far it can compete with other processes in 
the matter of cost is another matter.’’—Jilustvated London News. 

‘‘ Under the title, ‘ The Old Strad,’ is published a reproduction 
of Mr. Lionel J. Cowen’s picture, which represents a mender of 
violins carefully surveying a famous old fiddle. The subject is very 
well suited to reproduction in black and white, it is of srecial 
interest to those who watch the reproductive arts grouped under 
the term of Photogravure.’’—Art Journal. 

‘‘Mr. Lionel Cowen’s ‘Old Strad.’ The softness and tone of 
the plate is remarkable.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 

‘The Old ‘Strad.’ An important print from the celebrated 
picture of a connoisseur inspecting a genuine Stradivarius, by 
Lionel J. Cowen, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1886. The 
picture has been reproduced in a most admirable manner, in photo- 
gravure, by the Swan Electric Engraving Company, of London, and 
cannot fail to have a ready sale amongst violinists, musical instru- 
ment makers, and all who take an interest in thoroughy genuine 
works of art.’—Morning Advertiser. 

‘‘ Of the illustrations, incomparably the best is ‘The Old Strad’ 
a photogravure of a painting by Mr. Lionel Cowen. Asa realisa- 
tion of quiet ecstacy, it is almost perfect.’’—The Spec‘ator. 

© «The Old Strad.’ We know of no picture in recent years that 
could give such keen pleasure to the fiddle-lover and confidently 
recommend our readers to become possessors of the carly prints.” — 
Violin Times. 


** THE STRAD,”’ 3, GREEN TERRACE, CLERKENWELL, Lonpon E.C. 
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